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Introduction 


Grant  Lord  God  to  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
your  Son  Jesus  Christ  that  as  we  put  away  the  old  life  of  sin,  so  we  may  be 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  live  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  you  in  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  One  God  now  and  forever! 

For  all  Baptized  Christians1 


Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist  are  the  two  primary  sacraments  of  the  Church 
and  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  clearly  puts  them  at  the  core  of  our  liturgical  life 
together  and  at  the  core  of  ministry.  I  hope  in  this  thesis  to,  in  the  words  of  Fredrica 
Thompsett,  "weave  a  tapestry  of  advice,"  which  clearly  lifts  up  the  symbols  and  values  of 
baptism  and  the  ministry  of  the  baptized  as  expressed  in  the  liturgies  of  Holy  Baptism 
and  Holy  Eucharist.  I  am  not  convinced  that  both  sacraments  have  seeped  into  the  core 
of  the  life  and  faith  of  the  average  Episcopalian  in  such  ways  to  move  us  clearly  beyond 
coming  to  a  worship  service  for  solace  only  and  not  strength  for  ministry  in  the  world. 

Episcopalians  have  absorbed  on  various  levels  the  comfort  and  power  of  Holy 
Eucharist  for  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again,  "I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  to  church, 
unless  I  have  had  Communion."  When  it  comes  to  Holy  Baptism,  I  have  heard  too  many 
times,  "A  baptism?"  "That  means  the  service  will  be  longer  than  usual."  "I  think  I  will 
stay  home!"    Many  of  the  baptized,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  connect  with  the  deep 
significance  of  the  symbols  and  values  that  underlie  baptism  and  not  nearly  as  much  as 


The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1979),  252. 


they  connect  with  the  Eucharist.  Baptism  sometimes  appears  to  be  one  of  those  "pro 
forma"  things  one  does  in  the  Episcopal  Church  while  its  multi-layered  meanings  do  not 
appear  to  sink  in  very  well.  I  recently  heard  a  candidate  for  bishop  share  the  following  as 
he  addressed  a  large  crowd  during  the  "walk-a-bout." 


/  realized  in  the  middle  of  the  liturgy  for  Baptism,  that 

•  I  was  baptizing  the  child  of  parents  who  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
church. 

•  The  parents  knew  they  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  church  and  they 
knew  that  I  knew  they  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  church  and  the 
congregations  knew  all  of  this  as  well. 

•  I  also  knew  that  if  I  said  no  to  this  child,  who  was  the  grandchild  of 
parishioners,  that  I  would  lose  those  parishioners  and  many  others  in  the 
same  situation. 

•  So  we  all  participated  in  the  charade. 


The  next  story  reflects  the  casualness  that  we  often  take  toward  baptism.  One  day 
near  the  end  of  a  weekly  staff  meeting,  I  heard  the  rector  say,  "By  the  way,  we  have  a 
baptism  this  Sunday."  A  staff  person  responded,  "Oh  really?"  "Who  is  getting 
baptized?"  The  rector  replied,  "The  Smith  Baby."  Another  staff  member  then  said,  "Oh, 
that  will  be  nice."  Baptisms,  too  often,  are  not  treated  with  much  preparation  or  pomp 
and  circumstance,  even  though  we  are  welcoming  the  newest  Child  of  God  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  What  we  say  and  do  before,  during  and  after  a  baptism  oftentimes 
does  not  reflect  the  awesome  realties  and  implications  of  the  theology,  ontology  or 
ecclesiology  of  baptism  or  what  those  who  formed  our  latest  prayer  book  intended. 


Baptism  can  be  a  wonderful  celebration  in  the  life  of  the  congregation  and  can  be 
a  "pull  out  all  the  stops"  liturgy,  for  it  represents  numerous  foundational  truths: 
repentance,  renunciation  of  evil,  salvation,  new  birth,  incorporation  into  the  Body 
of  Christ,  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  our  death  and  resurrection,  the  washing 
away  of  sins,  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  commitment  to  follow  Jesus,  a  call  to 
ministry,  a  profession  of  faith,  entry  into  the  Communion  of  Saints  and  a 
commitment  by  the  congregation  to  see  that  the  newly  baptized  receive  all  the 
benefits,  rights  and  rites  befitting  an  heir  to  the  Kingdom! 


The  good  news  is  that  today  there  is  greater  attention  being  given  by  church 
professionals  and  people  in  the  pew  to  the  importance  of  baptism,  the  baptismal  covenant 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  baptized.  The  good  news  is  that  those  who  formed  the  rites  of 
initiation  in  our  current  prayer  book,  restored  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist  to  their 
historical  place  of  prominence  and  that  reality  is  slowly  seeping  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  baptized.  There  were  a  number  of  resolutions  offered  at  General  Convention  for 
example,  which  were  phrased  in  the  context  of  the  baptismal  covenant.  One  of  the 
General  Ordination  Exams  questions  for  this  year  asked  for  reflection  upon  a  service  for 
baptism  and  on  the  baptismal  covenant.  Authors  such  as  Verna  Dozier,  Caroline  and  John 
Westerhoff,  Sheryl  Kujawa-Holbrook,  Fredrica  Thompsett  and  others  have  written  with 
passion  about  the  principals  of  living  into  our  baptismal  vows  and  into  the  ministry  of  the 
baptized.  Klara  Tammany  has  written  with  passion  of  daily  ways  of  living  into  our 
baptism,  connecting  font  to  hearth.2  There  has  also  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
ministry  of  the  baptized  and  shared  ministry  as  expressed  through  the  programs  called 


2  Having  sacred  vessels  at  home  containing  blessed  water  is  one  of  her  ideas  that  is  offered  elsewhere  in 
this  thesis. 


"Total  Ministry/Mutual  Ministry."  3  We  have  made  great  strides  toward  living  into  our 
baptism  since  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  [1979]  came  into  use.  The  values  and 
symbols  of  baptism  are  steadily  though  ever  so  slowly  seeping  into  the  hearts,  souls  and 
minds  of  Episcopalians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "bad  news"  is  that  more  often  than  not  when  I  have  asked 
parishioners  immediately  after  a  baptism  service  to  name  the  five  baptismal  vows,  most 
struggle  to  name  one  of  them.  There  are  in  the  Eucharist  and  in  baptism  implications  for 
justice,  peace,  proclamation,  service,  formation  and  repentance,  that  if  truly  engaged 
would  send  us  out  to  change  the  world.  There  is  however,  too  often  a  great  "cognitive, 
liturgical  and  spiritual  dissonance"  between  what  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
church  professionals  say  is  important  about  Eucharist,  baptism,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
baptized  versus  what  many  people  think  is  important.  The  statement  by  Juan  Oliver  in 
Appendix  D,  captures  this  dissonance  in  a  dramatic  fashion.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  William  Seth  Adams  puts  it  this  way: 


I  am  persuaded,  along  with  many  others,  that  the  ritual  life  of  a  community  is 
formative  of  that  community.  For  us,  that  means  that  the  liturgy  is  formative  of 
the  church.  In  the  liturgy,  in  the  midst  of  our  praise  of  God,  we  remember  and  act 
out  our  identity.  We  describe  to  ourselves  who  we  are,  what  we  intend  and  hope 
for.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  absence  of  congruence  and  coherence  regarding  the 
baptismal  liturgy  has  its  subtle  and  unremitting  impact  on  the  self-understanding 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  4 


3  These  models  take  seriously  the  ministry  of  all  the  baptized  and  provide  ways  in  which  all  the  people  of 
God  share  in  the  ministries  of  the  Church.  See  in  the  Bibliography  the  books  by  Zabrinskie  and  Fenhagen. 

4  Ruth  A.  Meyers,  ed.,  Baptism  and  Ministry,  Liturgical  Studies  One  (New  York:  The  Church  Hymnal 
Corporation,  1994),  12. 


Some  parishioners  see  "ministry"  as  what  the  ordained  are  paid  to  do  rather  than  a 
ministry  to  be  shared  by  all  the  baptized.  Despite  the  intent  of  the  BCP,  some  still  see  the 
altar  area  as  a  place  primarily  for  the  ordained.5  Many  of  the  assumptions  behind  what  I 
often  say  to  laity  about  ministry  presumes  that  they  have  some  understanding  of  and 
agreement  with  the  concept  of  "the  priesthood  of  all  believers"  when  in  fact  that  is  often 
not  the  case.  We  are  rarely  on  the  same  page  when  we  speak  of  ministry.  We  see  this 
lived  out  dramatically  when  a  congregation  is  seeking  a  new  rector  or  vicar.  The 
parishioners  often  step  up  to  the  plate  during  the  interim  period  and  take  on  ministries, 
but  after  the  new  rector/vicar  is  called,  they  quickly  relinquish  them  to  the  ordained 
minister.  It  seems  that  no  matter  how  much  the  BCP  makes  it  clear  that  the  ministers  are 
both  laity  and  clergy;  6  no  matter  how  much  books  speak  of  the  ministry  of  the  baptized; 
and  no  matter  how  much  we  church  professionals  are  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
"priesthood  of  all  believers,"  the  natural  flow  is  moving  the  same  old  way.  I  believe  that 
one  significant  reason  for  this  "dissonance"  is  that  the  baptized  are  not  regularly  and 
consistently  reminded  of  the  baptismal  ministry  in  the  liturgies. 

Regularly  reciting  the  "Renewal  of  our  Baptismal  Vows  (BCP,  292-294)  in  the 
liturgy  and  outside  the  liturgy  is  a  straight  forward  and  authentic  way  to  lift  up  the 
symbols  and  values  of  baptism  that  is  not  only  congruent  with  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  fits  in  with  the  intentions  of  those  who  created  our  latest  version  of  it.  As 


5  As  unbelievable  as  it  may  sound,  I  recently  heard  a  Sr.  Warden  say  that  several  parishioners  left  the 
church  after  the  rector  allowed  a  lesbian  member  of  the  church  serve  behind  the  altar  as  a  Lay  Eucharistic 
Minister.  This  is  six  years  after  most  people  upset  about  Gene  Robinson  had  already  left. 


6 


See  the  catechism  in  the  BCP,  page  855. 


people  experience  a  steady  diet  of  renewing  their  vows  and  commissioning  ministries  in 
the  liturgy  year  round,  then  the  meanings  of  baptism  might  take  on  more  significance  for 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  day  to  day  lives  of  Episcopalians  in  the  world.  A. 
Theodore  Eastman,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  said,  "If  used  properly,  taken  seriously,  and 
followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then  the  [1979]  rite  of  Baptism  could  revolutionize  the 
liturgical,  political,  educational  and  missionary  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church."7    The  crux 
of  this  thesis  is:  The  more  ways  and  times  that  we  intentionally  reinforce  the  values  and 
symbols  of  baptism  in  our  liturgies,  the  more  we  will  be  able  to  support  formation  and 
education  surrounding  baptism  and  ministry;  the  more  our  congregations,  dioceses  and 
General  Convention  might  structure  themselves  according  to  an  intentional  ''baptismal 
ecclesiology; "  and  the  more  the  symbols  and  values  of  baptism  will  impact  the  way  we 
live  our  lives  in  the  world.    Unless  our  liturgies  continually  inform  us  in  words  and 
actions  of  what  is  important  in  baptism,  both  theologically  and  practically,  then  those  of 
us  who  teach,  write,  preach  and  lead  will  be  more  challenged  to  help  our  people 
understand  the  meanings  of  baptism  that  underlie  what  we  write  and  say.  It  has  been 
said,  after  all,  that  Episcopalians  absorb  on  many  levels  -  conscious,  subconscious  and 
unconscious  ~  what  they  repeatedly  pray,  sing,  say  and  do  in  the  liturgy  each  Sunday. 
This  finds  expression  in  the  familiar  Latin  words,  "lex  orandi  -  lex  credendi",  and  Leonel 
Mitchell,  one  of  many  who  helped  form  the  rites  of  initiation  in  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  words  it  this  way: 


Meyers,  ed.,  Baptism  and  Ministry,  ix. 


In  simple  language  this  means  that  what  we  believe  is  both  determined  by  and 
expressed  in  what  we  say  and  sing  in  our  worship  and  the  texts  of  its  prayers  and 
hymns  are  often  a  truer  guide  to  the  actual  faith  of  a  Christian  community  than  a 
study  of  its  theological  textbooks.  Historically  this  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
Anglican  Church.8 


Massey  Shepherd,  who  chaired  the  committee  which  established  our  current  rites  of 
initiation,  said,  "The  Liturgy  crystallizes  the  experience  of  the  whole  Church."  "It  is  the 
common  vocabulary  of  the  'communion  of  saints'  both  in  time  and  space."  9    That  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  other  paths  and  means  to  spiritual  enlightenment  that  occur 
outside  the  context  of  the  liturgy  or  the  Church.  However,  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
liturgy  is  the  one  time,  space  and  place  that  every  one  of  us  eventually  share  and  that  all 
of  us  hold  in  common. 


The  liturgy  is  the  summit  toward  which  the  activity  of  the  Church  is  directed;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  her  power  flows.  From  the  liturgy, 
as  from  a  fountain,  grace  is  channeled  into  us;  and  the  sanctification  [of  people]  in 
Christ  and  the  glorification  of  God,  to  which  all  other  activities  of  the  Church  are 

in 

directed  as  toward  their  goal,  are  most  powerfully  achieved. 


The  reverse  of  "lex  orandi  -  lex  credendi"  is  also  true  -  that  what  the  people, 
culture  and  church  professionals  believe  influences  how  we  worship.    These  factors  were 
part  and  parcel  of  revisions  to  our  prayer  books  throughout  the  years.  The  booklet  on 
Christian  Initiation  published  by  Associated  Parishes  puts  it  this  way: 


8  Leonel  Mitchell,  "Liturgical  Change:  How  much  do  we  need?"  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  Inc.,  1975),  6. 

9  Massey  Shepherd,  The  Living  Liturgy  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1946),  p.  10. 

10  Maxwell  Johnson,  The  Rites  of  Christian  Initiation  (Collegeville,  Minnesota:  The  Liturgical  Press,  1999), 
365.  Vatican  IFs,  Constitution  on  Sacred  Liturgy  put  it  this  way. 
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Sacraments  signify.  To  say  this  is  to  assert  the  essential  context  in  which  all 
sacramental  theory  and  practice  must  be  judged,  namely,  what  are  the  character 
and  quality  of  their  signification?  These  are  fundamental  questions  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  expressive  power  of  the  Sacraments  in  any  period  in  the 
Church's  history,  as  well  as  at  the  present  time.  For  although  sacramental  practice 
usually  alters  very  slowly,  such  changes  inevitably  point  to  a  shifting  of 
perspective  in  the  understanding  of  sacramental  meaning.  In  other  words,  the 
Sacraments  are  a  profound  indication  of  the  Church's  sense  of  its  own  life  as 
expressed  at  any  particular  time  in  the  great  signs  by  which  that  life  is  defined  and 
nourished.11 


I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  wondering  and  wandering  through  the  baptismal  rites  of 
early  churches  in  many  different  cities  and  times,  as  well  as  through  contemporary  rites 
of  baptism  in  different  places.  Liturgies  and  theologies  varied  from  city  to  city,  from 
culture  to  culture,  and  even  from  church  to  church  within  the  same  city,  just  as  they  do  to 
this  very  day.  /  These  liturgies  flowed  out  of  the  experience  of  their  own  traditions  and 
of  their  relationship  with  Jesus  the  Christ.  This  of  course  would  imply  that  liturgy  has 
been  and  always  will  be  dynamic  and  will  continue  to  grow  and  change  through  the 
future  generations.  Understanding  this  history  may  help  free  us  to  wonder  about  and 
explore  enhancements  to  the  rites  for  today  as  they  are  lived  into  by  each  congregation 
within  the  context  of  their  place  and  time. 

I  have  also  tried  to  understand  those  who  put  together  our  current  prayer  book.  I 
have  personally  spoken  with  two  who  were  involved  in  forming  the  rites  of  initiation  in 
our  current  prayer  book,  Leonel  Mitchell  and  the  late  Marion  Hatchett.  It  is  clear  they 
wanted  to  reconnect  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist  as  they  saw  it  connected  in  the 


11  Louis  Weil,  Christian  Initiation:  A  Theological  and  Pastoral  Commentary  on  the  Proposed  Rites 
(Alexandria,  Virginia  Associated  Parishes,  1991). 


12  Johnson,  The  Rites,  41. 


early  churches  and  wanted  to  see  them  as  central  to  our  liturgical  life  together.  The  fact 
that  Holy  Communion  has  become  more  important  to  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
since  we  stopped  offering  it  sporadically,  is  the  inspiration  for  moving  in  a  similar 
direction  with  baptism,  both  in  terms  of  regular  engagement  and  prominence. 

One  only  need  look  at  the  furniture  in  some  of  the  colonial  parishes  in  the  United 
States  to  see  the  historical  lack  of  prominence  of  Holy  Eucharist.      A  tiny  altar  table  was 
dwarfed  by  a  commanding  pulpit  and  the  prominently  displayed  Ten  Commandments. 
Ruth  Meyers,  in  referring  to  the  intentions  of  the  Liturgical  Movement  states: 


The  liturgical  movement  had  facilitated  the  development  of  a  Eucharistic 
ecclesiology,  and  by  the  1960's  the  Eucharist  was  increasingly  seen  as  central  to 
the  mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a  further  step  to  perceive  the  life  of  the 
Church  to  be  rooted  in  Baptism.14 


Constant  repetition  and  reinforcement  of  Holy  Eucharist,  along  with  the  prominence  of 
the  altar/table,  have  been  effective  formation  factors  in  making  the  Eucharist  central  to 
the  formative  worship  experience  of  current  Episcopalians.  There  are  words  and  phrases 
from  the  Eucharist  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  being  an  Episcopalian. 


Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Lift  up  your  hearts. 

The  gifts  of  God  for  the  People  of  God. 

Christ  has  died.  Christ  is  risen.  Christ  will  come  again. 


13  The  two  downtown  Episcopal  parishes  in  downtown  Charleston,  St.  Philips  and  St.  Michael's  are  good 
examples  of  this. 

14  Ruth  Meyers,  Continuing  the  Reformation,  Re-Visioning  Baptism  in  the  Episcopal  Church  (New  York: 
Church  Publishing  Incorporated,  1997),  p  63-63. 
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It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  by  intentionally  incorporating  aspects  of  baptism 
and  the  baptismal  vows  into  the  regular  liturgical  life  of  a  parish,  as  well  as  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  church  polity,  that  any  number  of  words  or  phrases  from  the  Baptism  Rite 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  spiritual  fabric  of  anyone  who  will  be,  who  is  or  has 
been  an  Episcopalian  for  some  time.  The  following  are  some  words  and  phrases  that,  not 
only  have  I  found  embedded  within  my  heart  and  theology  since  I  as  a  priest  encounter 
baptism  regularly,  but  that  I  would  hope  and  pray  would  be  sealed  into  the  lifeblood  of 
Episcopalians. 


You  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism  and  marked  as  Christ 's  own  forever! 
(BCP,  p.  308) 

There  is  One  body  and  One  Spirit...  One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism...  One 
God  and  Father  of  all.  {BCP,  p.  299) 

We  thank  you,  Father  for  the  water  of  Baptism.  In  it  we  are  buried  with  Christ  in 
his  death.  By  it  we  share  in  his  resurrection.  Through  it  we  are  reborn  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  {BCP,  p.  306) 

We  will  with  God's  help...  continue  in  the  apostles  teaching  and  fellow  ship,  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers;  persevere  in  resisting  evil  and  whenever 
you  fall  into  sin,  repent  and  return  to  the  Lord;  proclaim  by  word  and  example 
the  Good  News  of  God  in  Christ;  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all  people,  loving  your 
neighbor  as  yourself;  strive  for  justice  and  peace  among  all  people  and  respect 
the  dignity  of  every  human  being.  {BCP,  pp.  304-305) 


The  sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  symbols  and  values  that  underlie  it  can  better  become 
a  part  of  the  formation  experience  of  Episcopalians  if  we  are  able  to  find  appropriate 
ways  to  more  directly  incorporate  and  embody  them  into  every  aspect  of  our  lives 
together.  This  can  include  the  actual  rite  of  baptism,  the  normal  Sunday  liturgy,  the 
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Christian  Formation  programs,  the  formal  structures  of  the  church,  the  natural  transitions 
of  life,  major  feast  days,  special  liturgies  and  rituals  in  our  homes. 

I  propose  in  this  thesis  what  I  call  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  (TBMM)  as  a 
way  to  engage  baptism  year  round  and  church  wide.  Congregations  which  choose  to  look 
at  this  model  will  be  able  to  "test  the  waters,  wade  in  the  waters  or  jump  in  the  waters." 
No  diocese  or  congregation  need  institute  all  of  these  suggestions,  but  I  do  believe  that  all 
aspects  of  the  TBMM  need  to  be  openly  discussed  among  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and 
laity.  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  at  its  richest,  includes  some  aspect  of  each  of  the 
following  and  these  will  be  discussed  in  detail  within  the  context  of  this  thesis. 


1 .  Routinely  "Renewing  our  Baptismal  Vows"  and  commissioning  ministries 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Making  the  connection  between  each  vow  and  a  particular  liturgical  season. 

3.  Structuring  church  ministries  and  ministry  reviews  around  the  vows. 

4.  Bishops  exploring  how  to  reclaim  their  role  in  baptism  in  accordance  with  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

5.  Congregations  viewing  formation,  education,  fellowship  and  spirituality  in  the 
context  of  the  first  two  baptismal  vows;  and  viewing  being  sent  out  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel,  to  seek  and  serve  others  and  to  strive  for  justice  and  peace,  respecting 
the  dignity  of  every  human  being  in  the  context  of  the  last  three  baptismal  vows. 

6.  Congregations  viewing  a  Service  of  Holy  Baptism  with  as  much  energy  and 
celebration  as  any  other  special  events  in  the  life  of  the  congregations. 


The  theory  is  that  if  congregations,  dioceses  and  General  Convention  more  fully  engage 
this  model  or  something  similar  for  a  significant  amount  of  time,  then. . . 


•  Episcopalians  will  be  reminded  of  their  baptism  every  time  they  worship,  whether 
through  the  architecture,  the  placement  of  furniture,  or  the  words  of  the  liturgy. 

•  Episcopalians  will  be  reminded  of  their  baptismal  ministry  whenever  they  attend 
services  that  mark  transitions  in  life  such  as  ordinations,  weddings  and  funerals. 
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•  Episcopalians  will  be  reminded  of  their  call  to  baptismal  ministry  at  vestry 
meetings  when  all  decisions  are  measured  against  the  baptismal  vows. 

•  Episcopalians  will  be  reminded  of  their  baptism  with  each  liturgical  season,  when 
a  particular  baptismal  vow  becomes  a  focal  point  in  the  Liturgy  for  that  season 
and  when  particular  ministries  are  commissioned  that  relate  to  that  baptismal  vow. 

•  Episcopalians  will  be  reminded  of  their  baptism  when  the  congregation  makes  all 
baptisms  a  festive  liturgical  occasion. 

•  Episcopalians  will  be  reminded  of  their  baptism  by  the  certificate  hanging  in  their 
rooms,  by  the  sacred  vessels  of  water  in  their  homes,  and  by  the  cards  they 
receive  in  the  mail  celebrating  anniversary  dates  of  their  baptism. 


Maybe  then  one  day  when  an  Episcopalian  hears  that  there  is  a  baptism  coming  up,  they 
will  respond,  "A  baptism!"  "I  think  I  will  invite  my  friends  from  work!"  "Baptisms  are 
so  beautiful  and  powerful!" 
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Parti 
CONTEXT  FOR  CHANGE 


The  Book  of  Common  Prayer... Eucharist  and  Baptism 


Our  primary  liturgies  come  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  if  we  are  to 
find  ways  to  enhance  our  liturgies,  then  we  need  to  understand  this  book  and  those  who 
shaped  it  so  that  any  suggestions  offered  in  this  thesis  will  be  congruent  with  the 
traditions  found  in  it.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  first  shaped  during  the 
Reformation  by  the  sixteenth  century  reformer  Thomas  Cranmer,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  book  incorporated  the  Latin  tradition  into  a  radically  different 
expression  of  the  liturgy,  creating  for  the  people  something  both  old  and  new,  both 
familiar  and  strange.  Cranmer  translated  old  Latin  prayers  into  the  vernacular,  created 
new  prayers  and  included  ancient  prayers  and  practices  from  the  early  churches.  He 
eliminated  some  of  what  critics  of  Rome  called  "hocus  pocus"  practices  which  had 
evolved  through  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  Roman  liturgy.  This  book  met  great  resistance 
and  was  the  center  of  controversy  and  blood,  sweat  and  tears  were  spilled  because  of  it. 
Cranmer  revised  the  book  himself  and  it  has  been  revised  several  times  in  England  since 
the  16th  century  and  then  adapted  and  revised  several  times  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  Anglican  Provinces  around  the  world.    In  Prayer  Book  Interleaves  ( 1 94 1 ),  the  late 
Dean  William  Palmer  Ladd  of  the  Berkley  Divinity  School,  wrote: 
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Our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  the  best  in  the  world.  For  four  centuries  it  has 
exercised  an  invaluable  influence  for  good  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  To  find  fault  with  it  is  an  ungracious  task.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  its 
great  virtue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  originally  it  was  an  adaptation  of  older  services 
to  the  needs  of  its  own  day.  That  adaptation  was  made  390  years  ago.  Since  then, 
the  world  has  changed.  Controversies  that  influenced  the  old  compilers  and 
revisers  are  now  dead.  The  needs  of  the  twentieth  century  are  not  those  of  the 
sixteenth.  And  liturgical  science  has  made  enormous  progress,  even  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  time  for  reconsideration  is  ripe  (107) 


The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been  what  we  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  hold  not 
only  in  common,  but  what  we  hold  in  our  hands,  our  hearts  and  our  minds.  The  book  is 
all  about  how  we  pray,  what  we  say  and  what  we  do  in  our  liturgies.    It  is  considered  so 
important  to  Episcopalians  that  we  are  known  (rightly  or  wrongly?!)  for  knowing  the 
BCP  far  better  than  we  know  Holy  Scriptures.  Bibles  in  the  pews  of  an  Episcopal  Church 
are  rare,  but  almost  all,  if  not  all  of  them  have  prayer  books  in  the  pews.  Some  even  have 
two  separate  editions  of  the  BCP  because  some  Episcopalians  do  not  want  to  completely 
give  up  one  for  the  other!  We  have  parishioners  who  insist  that  the  entire  service  NOT 
be  put  into  a  bulletin  so  that  everyone  will  have  to  pick  up  the  physical  book  and  use  it.16 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  revision  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1928)  took  decades  of 
research  and  preparation.  The  approval  of  the  new  prayer  book,  at  least  until  recent 
times,  created  the  most  emotionally  divisive  event  in  the  life  of  The  Episcopal  Church 
(TEC)  since  the  American  Revolution. 

This  latest  revision  was  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  Thomas  Cranmer  for  it  too 
incorporated  the  ancient  traditions  into  radically  different  expressions  of  the  liturgy, 


15  Mitchell,  Liturgical  Change,  5. 

16  This  was  true  in  the  parish  where  I  was  recently  rector  and  I  have  heard  similar  tales  form  other  rectors. 
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being  something  both  old  and  new,  both  familiar  and  strange.  Those  who  formed  this 
new  prayer  book  translated  old  Elizabethan  English  prayers  into  the  vernacular,  created 
new  prayers  and  included  more  ancient  prayers  and  practices  from  the  early  churches. 
They  also  borrowed  from  the  most  recent  scholarship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Full  participation  by  the  laity  in  the  liturgy  and  in  ministry  was  a  crucial  part  of  the 
revisions  and  the  new  prayer  book  communicated  a  more  celebrative  tone  than  the 
previous  more  penitential-oriented  prayer  book.  Dr.  Leonel  Mitchell  said  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  1 979  prayer  book,  Praying  Shapes  Believing. 


The  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  more  for  us  than  simply  the  alteration  of  a  service 
book.  It  called  for  a  readjustment  of  the  language  of  our  relationship  with  God  and 
therefore  affected  that  relationship  itself.  Traditionally  this  dependence  of  theology  upon 
worship  has  been  expressed  in  the  Latin  maxim,  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi  -  that  the  way 

1  7 

we  pray  determines  the  way  we  believe. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Standing  Liturgical  Commission  drew  upon  the  expertise  and 
advice  of  so  many  visionary,  traditional  and  progressive  liturgical  scholars  and  those  who 
embodied  both.  They  worked  on  these  revisions  for  decades  in  the  twentieth  century. 
This  group  consisted  of  bishops,  scholars,  priests  and  even  the  famous  anthropologist 
Margaret  Mead.18    All  of  this  is  to  say  that  whatever  liturgical  enhancements  or 
supplements  to  the  liturgy  that  are  offered  in  this  thesis,  are  done  in  fear  and  trembling 
and  with  a  fervent  desire  to  be  congruent  with  the  current  BCP. 


17  Mitchell,  Praying  Shapes  Believing,  A  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(Chicago:  Winston  Press,  1985),  1. 


18 


Lionel  Mitchell,  a  draft  memoir  emailed  to  the  author,  (Chicago,  January  3,  2009). 
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The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  church  catholic  have  always  lifted  up  the 
sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  as  crucial  to  our  life  together. 
However,  both  have  ebbed  and  flowed  in  importance  throughout  the  generations.  We  see 
in  this  current  prayer  book  the  continuation  of  change  in  line  with  the  Liturgical  Renewal 
Movement  which  had  been  emerging  since  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  which  began  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  desire  to  reconnect  to  the  past,  involve  the  laity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  liturgy.  Octave  Beauduin,  an  original  leader  of  the 
Liturgical  Movement  of  Mont  Cesar,  said  that  the  liturgy  must  be  democratized.19    Pope 
Pius  XI  in  the  early  20th  century,  instituted  more  chants,  encouraged  children  to  take 
Communion  and  ordered  that  Communion  be  offered  to  the  laity  more  often.  He  also 
improved  the  lectionary  and  had  the  regular  Sunday  Eucharist  readings  take  precedence 
over  many  Saints  Days.      Vatican  II  breathed  fresh  air  into  The  Liturgical  Movement  in 
the  1960's  and  especially  into  the  initiation  rites  with  the  adult  catechumenate  program 
(RCIA).  The  revisers  of  our  prayer  book  inherited  and  were  a  part  of  this  spirit  of 
revision  which  was  in  fact  springing  forth  all  over  the  world.  There  was  dialogue  and 
mutual  sharing  of  resources  among  scholars  of  many  denominations. 

I  can  certainly  say  after  reading  through  the  predecessors  to  the  revised  and 
alternative  prayer  books  of  many  Anglican  Churches,  that  it  was  time  to  make  changes. 
This  particular  group  of  revisionists,  (That  is  a  good  word,  despite  what  critics  of  The 


19  Geoffrey  Wainwright  &  Karen  Westerfleld  Tucker,  eds.,  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Christian  Worship 
(New  York  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  2006),  696-697. 

20  Ibid.,  696-697. 
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Episcopal  Church  are  currently  saying.)  like  Cranmer,  before  them,  made  some  serious 
changes  in  the  1928  prayer  book  that  created  significant  re-adjustments  in  the  way  the 
people  in  the  pews  engaged  "Church",  one  another,  and  God. 

The  structure  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  itself  sets  the  stage  for  the  Paschal 
mystery  and  the  relationship  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  by  the  very 
placement  (location)  of  each  in  the  book  itself.  The  Service  of  Holy  Baptism  concludes 
on  page  314  and  is  immediately  followed  with  The  Service  For  Holy  Eucharist  which 
begins  on  page  315.  There  is  a  vibrant  liturgical  connection  that  ties  the  Table  and  Font 
together.  Jeffrey  Lee  states  in  the  Church 's  Teaching  Series  on  the  BCP,  "At  the  heart  of 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  stands  the  liturgical  celebration  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  -  the  paschal  mystery  -and  our  participation  in  that  mystery  through  Baptism 
and  Eucharist."     Michael  Moriarty  commented  in  his  article  on  W.  Palmer  Ladd: 


The  1 979  BCP  recognized  that  fundamental  sociological  changes  had  altered  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  surrounding  world.  It  explicitly  provided  for  the 
liturgical  priesthood  of  the  laity,  recognized  the  Eucharist  as  the  principal  act  of 
Christian  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  articulated  the  social  consequences  of 
Eucharist  and  Baptism  for  a  Church  no  longer  coterminous  with  society,  which 
must  be  intentional  in  making  disciples. 


The  Standing  Liturgical  Commission  in  Prayer  Book  Studies  18,  reflected  on  the  call 
contained  in  baptism: 


21  Jeffrey  Lee,  The  New  Church 's  Teaching  Series,  Vol.  7,  Opening  the  Prayer  Book  (Cambridge:  Cowley 
Publications,  1999),  85. 

12  Christopher  Irvine,  ed.,  They  Shaped  Our  Worship  (London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1998),  63. 
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The  intent  of  the  [Baptism]  liturgy  as  proposed  is  that  it  shall  be  celebrated  at  the 
main  Sunday  Service  several  times  a  year,  with  the  whole  congregation  joining  in 
the  baptismal  promises.  It  is  designed  to  express  the  corporate  faith  with  which 
the  candidates  for  Baptism  are  united  and  to  allow  every  person  present,  explicitly 
to  renew  their  own  commitments  and  to  enable  the  fellowship  to  recognize  its 
responsibility  to  the  candidates.  Since  Baptism  is  here  associated  directly  with 
the  Holy  Communion,  that  sacrament  will  come  to  be  understood,  even  on  other 
occasions,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  personal  and  corporate  commitment,  self- 

23 

oblation  and  re-consecration  to  Christ. 


A  number  of  changes  in  the  regular  Sunday  worship  service  came  about  as  both  a 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  these  revisions  to  the  prayer  book. 


1.  Baptism  was  expected  to  be  initiation  into  the  full  membership  and  life  of  the 
Church,  which  included  immediate  access  to  Holy  Communion.  (Previously, 
Confirmation  was  the  doorway  to  receiving  Holy  Communion.) 

2.  Holy  Baptism  should  [and  now  it  usually  does]  take  place  in  the  context  of  the 
regular  Sunday  Eucharist.  This  was  a  shift  from  the  practice  of  private  baptisms. 

3.  The  bishop  was  expected  to  preside  at  Baptisms  though  they  rarely  do. 

4.  The  anointing  with  oil,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  to  take  place  at  Baptism. 

5.  The  new  prayer  book  attempted  to  make  clear  that  the  holy  people  of  God  were 
clergy  and  people  gathered  together,  whereas  the  previous  structure  of  worship 
could  give  the  impression  that  all  the  "holy  actions  and  people"  were  located 
beyond  the  altar  rails. 

6.  The  new  prayer  book  remembered  the  ministry  of  the  baptized,  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  which  both  clergy  and  people  share.  This  was  acted  out  in  our 
liturgy  by  what  happened  and  was  spelled  out  in  our  catechism  found  in  the  back 
of  the  Prayer  Book: 
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Prayer  Book  Studies  18,  "Holy  Baptism  and  the  Laying  on  of  Hand"  (New  York:  The  Church  Pension 
Fund),  18. 
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Q.   Who  are  the  ministers  of  the  Church? 

A.   The  ministers  of  the  Church  are  lay  persons,  bishops,  priests 
and  deacons. 

Q.   What  is  the  ministry  of  the  laity? 

A.  The  ministry  of  lay  persons  is  to  represent  Christ  and 
His  Church;  to  bear  witness  to  Him  wherever  they  may  be; 
and  according  to  the  gifts  given  them,  to  carry  on  Christ's 
work  of  reconciliation  in  the  world;  and  to  take  their 
place  in  the  life,  worship,  and  governance  of  the  Church. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians? 
A.  The  duty  of  all  Christians  is  to  follow  Christ;  to  come 
together  week  by  week  for  corporate  worship;  and  to  work, 
pray,  and  give  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God.24 


The  Service  of  Holy  Baptism  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  expresses  Paul's 
understanding  that  we  are  drowned  (buried)  with  Christ  in  the  waters  of  baptism  and 
raised  from  those  waters  to  new  life,  born  again,  and  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
ministry.  Once  we  were  dead.  Now  we  are  alive.    The  following  quotes  from  Paul 
capture  part  of  these  meanings  and  may  even  have  been  read  at  baptisms  in  the  past  and 
might  be  appropriate  for  baptisms  today.  They  are  words  of  radical  liberation  and 
inclusiveness. 


As  many  of  you  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ.  There 
is  no  longer  Jew  and  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  or 
female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. .  .And  because  you  are  children,  God  has 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying  'Abba!  Father!' 
(Galatians  3.27-28  &  4.6) 

"All  that  has  gone  before  is  counted  as  nothing."  "So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a 
new  creation;  everything  old  has  passed  away;  see  everything  has  become  new!" 
(2  Cor.  5.17) 


24  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  and  Other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Church  (New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1979),  855-856. 
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Cyril  of  Jerusalem  said  to  those  who  had  just  been  baptized, 


In  one  and  the  same  action  you  died  and  were  born;  the  water  of  salvation  became 
both  tomb  and  womb  [mother]  for  you.  What  Solomon  said  of  others  is  apposite  to 
you.  On  that  occasion  he  said,  "There  is  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die,"  but  the 
opposite  is  true  in  your  case  -  there  is  a  time  to  die  and  a  time  to  be  born.  A  single 
moment  achieves  both  ends,  and  your  begetting  was  simultaneous  with  your  death. 


Baptism  currently  has  and  has  had  in  the  past  so  many  meanings  throughout 
Christendom.  The  fact  is  that  Christians  have  never  been  of  one  mind  on  their  view  of 
baptism  or  even  on  how  "it  is  performed."  The  processes  of  both  pre-baptismal  and  post- 
baptismal  catechesis  have  varied  throughout  the  ages;  the  rites  themselves  have  never 
been  consistently  practiced  among  all  Christians  in  all  places  in  all  times;  and  the 
theological  teachings  and  understandings  about  baptism  have  varied  from  church  to 
church  and  generation  to  generation  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 


The  rites  of  Christian  Initiation  have  undergone  a  long  and  complex  history  with 
understandings  of  these  rites  varying  dramatically  from  time  to  time  and  place  to 
place.  Conflicts  over  differing  understandings  of  these  rites  have  been  intense  and 
have  often  represented  differing  understandings  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  mission,  and  the  role  of  the  Christian  in  the  social 
order. 


There  has  been,  is  now  and  always  will  be  a  variety  of  ways  of  understanding  and 
experiencing  baptism: 


25  Johnson,  The  Rites,  96. 

26  Bradshaw,  Paul,  Companion  to  Common  Worship,  Vol.1  (London,  SPCK,  2001),  148- 178. 

27  Dan  Edwards,  Study  Guide  to  Prayer  Book  Spirituality  (New  York:  The  Church  Hymnal  Corporation, 
1990),  31. 
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Adult  public  baptisms  have  been  the  norm  for  some  in  the  past  and  the  present 
and  private  infant  baptisms  have  been  the  norm  for  some  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present. 

Many  understood  baptism  in  the  past  and  understand  it  today  simply  as  the  ritual 
of  joining  the  Church  or  a  denomination  or  as  professing  an  adult  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ;  or  as  a  sacrament,  as  something  real  that  happens  while  others  understood 
and  understand  baptism  only  as  symbolic. 

John  Henry  Newman,  a  leader  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  had  a  high  view  of 
baptism  regarding  it  as  means  to  salvation,  whereas  Frederick  Maurice,  of  the 
Broad  Church  Movement,  rejected  the  idea  that  baptism  separated  the  Christian 
from  the  ranks  of  the  damned,  but  was  the  sacramental  expression  of  a 
relationship  with  Christ,  having  its  basis  in  creation  and  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
Baptism  expressed  a  relationship  that  already  existed.      Richard  Hooker  took  the 
covenant  of  baptism  as  a  legal  contract,  wherein  if  we  did  not  hold  up  to  our  part 
of  the  agreement,  God  would  not  have  to  hold  up  his  part. 

An  important  modern  articulation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Initiation  is  perhaps 
the  Lima  Statement  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  and  four  points  are  made  in  it: 

1.  Baptism  is  complete  initiation  into  the  Body  of  Christ  which  is  the  Church. 

2.  The  Bond  established  in  Baptism  is  indissoluble. 

3.  Confirmation  is  a  renewal  rather  than  a  completion  of  the  baptismal  covenant. 

4.  Baptism  is  unrepeatable,  but  should  constantly  be  re-affirmed  [My  emphasis] 
during  the  baptized  Christian's  "continuing  struggle"  and  "continuing 
experience  of  Grace." 


Echoes  of  these  various  theologies  of  baptism  (and  more)  can  be  found  in  many  early 
churches,  later  churches,  the  many  different  churches  of  today  and  most  likely  within  the 
churches  of  tomorrow.  Most  can  also  be  identified  in  our  rite  of  baptism  in  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  more  we  experience  these  words  and  actions  in  our  liturgies,  in 


• 


28  Ibid.,  32. 


29  Ibid.,  33. 

30  Ibid.,  32-33. 
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our  committee  meetings,  in  diocesan  gatherings,  and  at  General  Convention,  the  more  we 
might  actually  begin  to  understand  them  and  incorporate  them  into  our  minds,  hearts  and 
bodies. 

The  variations  of  interpretations  and  variety  of  practices  of  baptism  throughout 
history  remind  us  that  whatever  rites  we  do  now  can  more  than  likely  be  seen  as 
congruent  with  history  and  tradition  and  that  it  is  good  to  fully  immerse  ourselves  in  its 
symbolism  and  its  reality.  We  may  decide  to  focus  upon  particular  theologies  of 
baptisms  during  specific  liturgical  seasons  or  special  occasions.  Whatever  we  do  will 
probably  be  appropriate  to  our  generation  and  our  particular  prayer  book  and  our 
traditions.  Whatever  we  do  can  enliven  those  traditions  and  make  them  as  vibrant,  real 

T  1 

and  understandable  as  possible  to  the  baptized.      It  is  so  important  that  if  we  use  ancient 
practices,  that  we  help  them  make  sense  to  contemporary  people.  If  they  do  not  make 
sense,  then  let's  consider  storing  them  in  our  "attic  of  traditions"  where  the  Church  might 
pull  them  out  at  a  future  date  when  they  will  make  sense  to  the  next  generation.  I  also 
hope  we  will  be  open  to  creating  new  traditions  that  help  communicate  the  symbols  and 
values  of  baptism  and  the  love  of  God  to  the  latest  generation.  Liturgy  at  its  best, 
probably  should  come  through  the  hands  of  the  professionals,  but  also  be  the  natural 
expression  of  the  people  of  God.  So  when  we  plan  our  liturgies,  buildings  and  even  our 
church  polity,  let  us  take  the  best  of  the  past,  listen  to  the  critical  voices  of  the  present, 
take  the  best  of  the  liturgical  gurus  of  the  day  and  the  imagination  of  visionaries  and  mix 
them  into  the  lives  of  the  people  of  God,  the  baptized.  What  results  is  the  liturgy,  the 


See  the  quote  from  Juan  Carlos  in  Appendix  D. 
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liturgy,  the  "work  of  the  people"  in  this  place,  in  this  time,  in  this  "life  situation"  as  we 
write  our  chapters  on  "salvation  history."  We  have  the  freedom  and  flexibility  as  well  as 
responsibility  to  take  both  history  and  our  contemporary  times  and  experiences  seriously. 
When  something  in  church  history  has  been  debated  for  the  entire  sweep  of  history,  we 
might  choose  to  be  both  humble  enough  and  inspired  enough  to  have  the  courage  to  make 
our  own  statements  about  these  things  while  recognizing  that  they  too  will  change.  This 
concept  of  tradition  and  change,  ancient  and  contemporary,  standards  and  innovations, 
are  woven  all  through  each  BCP  and  can  be  woven  throughout  our  current  liturgies. 

This  thesis  is  not  designed  to  defend  one  theological  or  symbolic  view  of  baptism 
over  the  other.  The  key  point  is  to  try  to  take  seriously  who  comes  to  church  and  how 
baptism  and  its  symbols  and  values  through  constant  reinforcement,  can  consciously  and 
unconsciously  be  absorbed  into  our  souls. 


Anthropologists  say,  "Creed  follows  cult."  Worship,  religious  activity  in  all  of  its 
aspects—  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,  as  well  as  what  we  say  and  how  we  say  it — 
underlies  religious  belief.  In  a  real  sense,  we  Episcopalians  are  liturgical  theologians. 
Formally,  the  theology  of  the  liturgy  is  called  primary  theology  or  theologia  prima. 
Theology  is  the  language  we  use  when  we  talk  with  God,  not  simply  the  words  we  speak, 
but  the  entire  liturgical  act.32 


The  Baptismal  ceremonies  and  words  are  so  rich  and  deep  and  full  of  the  Christian 
experience  of  generations  of  saint  and  sinner,  of  martyr  and  reformer,  of  old  and  new,  of 
progressive  and  reactionary,  that  it  is  almost  a  sin  for  us  not  to  drink  regularly  from  those 
waters. 


Prayer  Book  Studies  18,  1 . 
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Liturgy  may  make  the  most  important  impact  on  the  spiritual  lives  of 
Episcopalians.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true  and  know  it  to  be  true  in  my  own 
life.  The  history  and  value  of  our  liturgies,  of  baptism  and  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
are  central  to  my  personal  understanding  of  the  importance  of  baptism  and  Holy 
Communion.  I  believe  that  what  has  been  true  for  me  might  also  be  true  for  so  many 
who  either  grew  up  in  a  liturgical  tradition,  discovered  it  at  some  other  time  in  their  lives 
or  will  be  discovering  it  sooner  or  later. 

I  grew  up  as  an  Episcopalian  and  cannot  remember  missing  a  single  Sunday  in 
Church.  However,  I  cannot  remember  a  single  sermon  nor  much  of  what  I  learned  in 
Sunday  School  or  Confirmation  Class.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  I  got  nothing 
spiritual  or  religious  out  of  going  to  church  all  those  years  for  by  the  time  I  went  to 
college,  I  considered  myself  an  atheist.  I  did  continue  to  sporadically  attend  church 
though.  I  eventually  had  a  deeply  spiritual  experience  in  my  early  twenties  and  I 
discovered  stories  and  "theologies"  from  Scripture  and  Church  flooding  "up"  from  the 
recesses  of  my  mind.  They  suddenly  made  sense  to  me.  I  believe  that  years  of  hearing 
them  in  church  must  have  slipped  into  my  unconscious  mind.  Maybe  it  was  like  playing 
a  recording  while  you  sleep.  When  you  wake  up,  you  recognize  the  words  and  remember 
what  was  on  the  tape.  I  began  to  experience  the  joy  and  peace  that  passes  understanding 
that  I  had  heard  about  in  Church  and,  like  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  this  has  been 
indissoluble  since  those  early  days  and  despite  many  trials  and  tribulations. 

This  is  all  to  say  that  as  I  look  back  at  my  years  of  apparently  sitting  passively 
through  many  liturgies  that  I  was  unconsciously  and  subconsciously  soaking  up  stories 
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and  ways  of  thinking,  praying  and  being  which  blossomed  in  my  life  after  this  "born 
again"  experience.  The  Liturgy  came  alive  to  me  and  this  was  the  1928  Prayer  Book 
Service.  The  deeper  meanings  of  baptism  took  on  new  meanings  to  me.  I  truly 
experienced  that  my  old  self  had  died  and  my  new  self  had  risen  with  Christ.  What  I  had 
learned  in  the  liturgy  gave  me  language  to  express  it.  I  felt  "found"  and  loved  by  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  that  changed  everything  for  me.  I  identified  with  passing 
through  my  own  Red  Sea  of  slavery  to  freedom.  I  felt  supported  in  my  faith  by  the 
community  around  me  and  set  my  life  on  a  path  to  serve  God  and  change  the  world  and 
this  is  what  is  spoken  of  and  expected  in  the  Baptism  Liturgy.  I  would  say  that  the 
essence  of  the  five  baptismal  vows  was  what  I  thought  I  had  to  do  in  my  life,  though  the 
new  prayer  book  had  not  even  been  written  at  the  time,  nor  were  the  vows  said  at  my  own 
baptism  or  Confirmation. 

This  brings  me  to  a  very  important  point.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  One  who  lives 
and  moves  and  has  its  being  inside  each  and  every  one  of  us  and  within  each  liturgy, 
regardless  of  denomination.  Conversion  and  transformation  happen  because  of  God  and 
not  because  we  tinker  with  the  liturgy.  I  pray  that  we  and  the  liturgy  simply  keep  up  with 
the  mission  of  God.  The  symbols  and  values  of  baptism  will  only  take  hold  and  blossom 
as  God  makes  it  so.  I  do  believe  that  our  liturgy  is  the  nurturing  soil  in  which  we  the 
people  of  God,  are  planted.   The  Liturgy  gives  us  language  and  form  in  which  to  engage 
our  faith,  to  grow  in  faith,  to  be  born  into  the  faith,  to  be  raised  in  the  faith  and  then 
maybe  to  be  born  again  into  the  faith.  Everything  we  do  in  the  Liturgy  is  formational  and 
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anything  we  can  do  to  enhance  that  experience  is  a  gift  to  the  people  of  God.  The  Liturgy 
is  also  about  mission  and  that  brings  us  to  the  reasons  for  this  thesis. 

This  thesis  is  an  offering,  a  gift  of  thanksgiving  for  what  God  has  done  in  my  life 
and  in  The  Episcopal  Church;  for  what  God  has  done  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Cranmer;  for 
what  God  has  done  in  the  lives  of  the  twentieth  century  "Prayer  Book  Reformers;"  for 
what  God  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  lives  of  today's  reformers;  and  for  what  God  has 
done  and  is  doing  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  who  so  eloquently  share  and  open  up  the 
experience  of  baptism  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  have  no  desire  to  rewrite  the  Liturgy  or  revise 
the  BCP.  I  simply  want  us  to  unwrap  and  fully  use  the  gift  of  baptism  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  ages  and  given  more  immediately  to  us  by  those  who 
revised  our  prayer  book;  to  further  their  reformation  and  adjustments;  to  support  the 
symbols  and  values  and  beauty  of  our  historic  rites  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist; 
and  finally,  to  remind  us  that, 


There  is  One  Body,  one  Spirit,  one  hope  in  God's  call  to  us; 
One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism;  one  God  and  Father  of  all 
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PART  II:  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry 


Introduction 


There  are  almost  limitless  liturgical  ways  in  addition  to  baptism  services  themselves, 
that  we  can  help  Episcopalians  hear,  learn,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  baptismal  imagery, 
baptismal  ecclesiology,  baptismal  theology,  baptismal  ethics  and  baptismal  ministry.   We 
can  do  this  in  our  liturgies  and  in  our  meetings,  in  our  structures  and  in  our  ministries,  in 
our  waking  and  in  our  sleeping,  and  in  our  work  and  in  our  play.  Our  liturgical  year  can 
provide  a  structure  in  which  to  frame  our  baptismal  life  together  in  the  liturgy  and  the 
world.  Our  church  polity  and  structures  can  enhance  baptismal  ecclesiology.  Certainly 
the  models  of  Mutual  Ministry  &  Total  Ministry  already  do  this.  This  section  of  the 
thesis  explores  ways  to  enhance  the  symbols  and  values  of  baptism  and  to  lift  up  the 
baptismal  ministry  year  round  in  liturgies  and  in  church  structures.  (We  will  explore 
ways  to  directly  enhance  the  Service  for  Holy  Baptism  in  Part  III.)  Some  suggestions  for 
the  liturgy  will  be  simple  and  non-threatening  to  laity  and  clergy  in  a  congregation  which 
wants  to  dip  its  toes  a  little  bit  further  into  the  waters  of  baptismal  imagery.  For  example, 
a  congregation  may  simply  print  some  information  in  their  bulletin  that  draws  notice  to 
baptismal  themes  or  they  could  renew  their  baptismal  vows  the  five  times  of  year 
recommended  for  baptisms  in  the  BCP.  Commissioning  various  ministries  that  are 
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congruent  with  a  particular  baptismal  vow  in  a  particular  season  should  not  cause  much 
of  a  stir.  Other  suggestions  might  require  a  significant  change  or  even  paradigm  shift  for 
congregations  which  want  to  or  have  already  immersed  themselves  in  the  symbols  and 
values  of  baptism.  Richard  Giles,  for  example,  removed  pews  and  altar  rails,  moved 
furniture  (This  would  be  anathema  to  so  many  Episcopalians.)  and  had  the  entire 

TO 

congregation  process  at  various  times  from  font  to  pulpit  to  altar.     There  are  offerings 
here  to  pique  the  interest  of  almost  anyone  who  is  in  charge  of  planning  worship  and 
ministry  and  wanting  to  address  the  dissonance  between  what  we  say  and  do  in  the 
liturgy,  Church  and  world  regarding  baptism. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  these  suggestions  be  considered  under  an  umbrella  called  the 
TBMM...The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry. 34  This  model  attempts  to  integrate 
liturgy,  church  structure  &  polity,  liturgical  seasons  as  well  as  daily  life  in  the  home, 
office,  school  and  world,  all  within  the  context  of  the  symbols  and  values  that  underlie 
baptism.  Connecting  a  specific  vow  to  a  specific  season,  regularly  renewing  our 
baptismal  vows  in  light  of  those  connections  and  commissioning  ministries  throughout 
the  church  year  are  crucial  elements  of  the  TBMM.       It  is  hoped  the  more  that 
congregations,  dioceses  and  General  Convention  begin  to  think  of  their  life  together  in 


33  Read  any  of  Giles'  books  referred  to  in  the  Bibliography. 

34  This  is  not  a  copyrighted  model,  but  more  of  a  description  of  practical  ways  to  engage  the  symbols  and 
values  that  underlie  baptism  and  the  baptismal  covenant. 

15  Baptismal  values  are  what  I  am  trying  to  communicate  through  the  TBMM  and  I  use  this  name  to  cover  a 
large  area  of  liturgy  and  ministry.  I  will  occasionally  use  the  words,  "something  like  the  TBMM"  to 
remind  the  readers  that  I  am  not  trying  to  push  a  canned  program,  especially  since  congregations  will 
probably  come  up  with  their  own  words  and  programs  in  response  to  some  of  the  ideas  proposed  in  this 
thesis. 
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the  context  of  baptismal  ministry  that  what  we  say  and  what  we  do  might  be  more  in 
sync. 

Baptism  and  the  baptismal  vows  may  be  summed  up  in  Jesus'  commandment, 
"Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you."  Jesus  laid  down  his  life  for  us  in  love  and  we 
are  called  to  do  the  same.  Baptism  reminds  us  of  what  God  has  done  for  us  in  Christ  and 
our  baptismal  vows  are  part  of  our  response  to  God's  grace  in  Christ.  The  baptismal 
vows  reflect  an  Episcopal  offering  of  a  "Christian  Ethic,"  a  way  of  life,  a  model  for 
ministry  and  discipleship  that  includes  the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  way  of  the  Spirit. 


•  The  baptismal  vows  can  become  a  part  of  Episcopal  identity  and  energize  our 
secular  life. 

•  The  baptismal  vows  are  the  promises  vestries  and  dioceses  can  use  in  order 
to  recruit  persons  for  ministry  and  evaluate  ministries  in  the  congregation. 

•  The  baptismal  vows  are  the  promises  the  baptized  can  use  to  structure  and 
evaluate  their  politics,  their  marriages,  and  their  commitment  of  time,  talent 
and  treasure  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world! 

•  The  baptismal  vows  are  the  promises  General  Convention  can  use  to 
measure  resolutions  and  their  impact  on  congregations  and  the  world! 


The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  locates  these  vows  within  the  context  of  the 
liturgical  seasons,  church  polity,  the  many  ministries  of  the  Church  and  all  our  liturgies. 
These  vows  can  be  used  by  vestries  to  both  inspire  and  guide  their  ministries.  Imagine  a 
congregation  who  is  able  to  see  each  and  every  one  of  their  ministries  in  light  of  one  of 
the  five  baptismal  vows.  Committees  might  be  renamed  reflecting  each  vow:  "Formation 
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Ministries,  Spirituality  Ministries,  Proclamation  Ministries,  Service  Ministries  and  Peace 
&  Justice  Ministries."  A  mutual  ministry  review  then  becomes  a  way  to  evaluate  both  the 
budget  and  the  life  of  the  congregation  based  upon  how  well  they  are  fulfilling  those 
promises  as  a  whole,  rather  than  evaluating  the  performance  of  the  clergy  and/or  vestry. 
The  vestry  will  then  begin  asking  questions  such  as:  "How  well  are  we  doing  as  a 
congregation  (as  vestry,  as  individuals)  in  striving  for  peace  and  social  justice;  in  seeking 
and  serving  Christ  in  all  people;  in  repenting  of  evil  and  returning  to  the  Lord;  of 
proclaiming  by  word  and  deed  the  Good  News  of  God  in  Christ;  and  of  showing  up  at 
Church  and  Sunday  School  and  learning  to  know  and  love  one  another?" 

The  same  can  be  done  for  diocesan  ministries.  The  sixty-seventh  General 
Convention  which  met  in  1984,  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  dioceses  to  use  the 
baptismal  promises  to  spearhead  evaluation  of  parishes  and  missions.      What  if 
Dioceses  promoted  a  baptismal  ecclesiology  to  congregations?    What  if  vestries  were  led 
by  Diocesan  consultants  to  have  discussions  about  the  implications  of  moving  toward  a 
baptismal  ecclesiology  and  ministry,  rather  than  moving  from  a  pastoral-size  functioning 
congregation  to  a  program-size  functioning  congregation?  Imagine  Dioceses  structuring 
their  own  diocesan  commissions  and  ministries  around  these  same  values. 

This  is  where  what  we  say  and  do  outside  the  liturgy  can  impact  what  we  say  and 
do  inside  the  liturgy.  It  will  take  some  of  both  to  really  impact  the  lives  of  the  baptized. 
It  makes  sense  for  a  congregation  which  is  familiar  with  The  Baptismal  Model  for 


36  Donald  Chapman,  "The  Eight  Faces  of  Baptism"  Doctor  of  Ministry  Thesis,  Divinity  School  of 
Vanderbilt  University  and  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  the  South,  1984,  14. 
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Ministry  program  to  begin  commissioning  ministries  in  the  liturgy  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  "For  every  ministry  there  is  a  particular  season"  in  which  a  particular  baptismal 
vow  could  be  liturgically  lifted  up,  taught  about,  encouraged  and  expanded  upon.  This 
re-enforces  in  concrete  ways  the  values  of  baptism  regularly  in  the  liturgy  and  it  publicly 
encourages  and  promotes  these  ministries  in  ways  that  may  help  call  forth  new  ministries. 
They  may  for  example,  begin  to  structure  their  ministry  fairs  into  five  sections  based 
upon  these  vows  so  visually  the  parishioners  would  "see"  these  vows  lived  out  among 
themselves.  Maybe  they  could  have  several  different  ministry  fairs  each  year  with  the 
"ministries  of  the  seasonal  vow"  being  the  focus. 

Below  is  an  example  of  one  possible  format  for  vows  that  fit  the  seasons  along 
with  ways  to  emphasize  ministry  that  connects  to  the  vow  and  season.  It  is  suggested  that 
some  aspect  of  the  baptismal  vow  that  fits  the  season,  be  lifted  up  liturgically  during  the 
season  in  a  number  of  ways,  whether  through  the  music,  the  Eucharistic  Prayer,  opening 
words  and  actions  in  the  liturgy,  the  Prayers  of  the  People,  added  collects  or  prayers, 
commissioning  of  ministries  that  relate  to  the  occasion  or  simply  with  moments  of 
instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  at  a  minimum,  the  first  Sunday  of  each  liturgical  season  will 
accomplish  that. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  actually  encourages  creativity  and  additions  by  the 
clergy  and  people. 


The  people  are  allowed  to  write  their  own  version  of  the  "Prayers  of  the  People." 
(See  the  rubrics  on  pages  328,  359  &  383  of  the  BCP.)   "Adaptations  or 
insertions  suitable  to  the  occasion  may  be  made.  "   "The  Celebrant  may  introduce 
the  Prayers  with  a  sentence  of  invitation  related  to  the  occasion  or  the  season  or 
the  Proper  of  the  Day.  " 
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•  The  celebrant  is  also  allowed  to  add  a  concluding  collect  at  the  end  of  the  six 
forms  of  prayers  of  the  people  offered  on  pages  383-393  of  the  BCP. 

•  Congregations  could  model  the  format  of  the  confession  contained  in  the  Ash 
Wednesday  Liturgy  so  that  it  specifically  relates  to  the  baptismal  vow  of  the 
season. 

•  The  dismissal  could  also  reflect  these  vows. 


The  following  are  suggestions  for  this.  However,  they  can  be  looked  at  in  many  different 
ways. 


Seasonal  Examples  from  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry 


1 .    Advent  &  Christmas 

a.  Vow:  Will  you  strive  for  justice  and  peace  among  all  people  and  respect 
the  dignity  of  every  human  being? 

b.  Ministries:  Peace  and  Justice  Ministries  could  be  commissioned,  prayed 
for  and  invited  to  gather  around  the  altar  at  the  Great  Thanksgiving. 
Lifting  up  these  values  in  congregations  which  do  not  typically  advocate 
for  justice  might  inspire  them  to  do  so. 

c.  Themes:  The  readings  are  about  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  etc.  They  include  John's  call  for  ethical 
living  and  the  Magnificat's  warning  to  the  rich.  Mary  and  Joseph  have  to 
deal  with  the  political  power  of  Rome  and  Herod. 

d.  Sunday  School:  Sunday  School  could  focus  upon  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  who  advocated  for  social  justice  with  the  people  of 
Israel. 

e.  Congregation:  Vestries  could  examine  how  well  the  congregation  and 
individuals  are  striving  for  peace  and  justice  and  trying  to  establish  the 
peaceable  kingdom.  If  there  is  conflict  in  the  parish,  this  would  be  a  time 
to  address  and  resolve  it  before  Christmas.  The  baptized  could  be  led 
through  exercises  that  examine  their  daily  lives  at  home,  office  and  school 
in  the  context  of  justice,  fair  trade,  HIV/AIDS,  gender  roles  and  prejudice, 
carbon  footprints,  attitudes  toward  minorities  and  groups  that  may  be 
ostracized  by  society. 
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2.    Epiphany 


a.  Vow:  Will  you  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all  persons,  loving  your  neighbor 
as  yourself? 

b.  Ministries:  Service  Ministries  and  Ecumenical  Ministries  could  be  a 
focus.  Soup  kitchens,  mentoring,  providing  night  shelters,  serving  on  non- 
profit boards,  etc.,  could  be  commissioned,  prayed  for,  highlighted  in  the 
bulletin  and/or  they  could  gather  around  the  altar  for  the  Great 
Thanksgiving. 

c.  Themes:  Epiphany  is  a  season  of  seeking  and  finding.  The  magi  came 
from  afar.  Jesus  calls  His  disciples  to  become  fishers  of  people.  The 
Beatitudes  are  read  which  cover  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  We  are 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  the  entire  world,  not  just  for  our  selective 
community. 

d.  Liturgy:  The  Prayers  of  the  People  could  include  prayers  to  inspire  the 
congregation  to  seek  and  serve  all  people,  spelling  it  out  a  bit  more 
clearly.  Prayers  for  those  who  minister  and  for  those  who  are  ministered 
to  could  be  offered.  The  dismissal  would  reflect  these  concerns  and  those 
who  are  directly  involved  in  these  ministries  would  be  invited  to  bring 
oblations  and  gather  at  the  altar,  etc.  Ministers  from  other  religions  could 
be  asked  to  preach  during  the  liturgy.     Ecumenical  efforts  and 
celebrations  could  be  a  focal  point,  including  praying  for  those 
denominations  which  we  are  in  communion  with  and  praying  for  the 
people  of  other  religions. 

e.  Sunday  School:  Sunday  School  classes  might  focus  upon  learning  about 
other  religions  and  stories  of  the  great  saints  of  the  Church  and  of  other 
religions. 

f.  Congregation:  The  baptized  could  be  given  materials  which  help  them 
learn  at  home  about  other  religions  and  other  denominations  and  the 
history  of  discrimination  against  those  of  other  religions  in  our  country 
and  throughout  time.  This  could  be  a  time  to  talk  about  community 
service. 


3.    Lent 


a.  Vow:  Will  you  persevere  in  resisting  evil  and  whenever  you  fall  into  sin, 
repent  and  return  to  the  Lord? 

b.  Ministries:  Ministries  that  connect  directly  to  our  spirituality  could  be  the 
focus,  such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  King,  Prayer  Guilds,  EFM  classes,  etc. 
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I,  for  example,  have  invited  a  rabbi  to  preach  on  Old  Testament  stories. 
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c.  Themes:  The  season  of  Lent  is  traditionally  a  time  of  personal  preparation 
and  a  time  when  people  prepare  for  baptism.  It  is  a  season  for  examining 
evil  both  personally  and  institutionally. 

d.  Liturgy:  More  silence  in  the  liturgy  would  be  appropriate.  Those 
responsible  for  prayer  ministries  could  be  prayed  for  and  invited  to  gather 
around  the  altar.  Corporate  prayers  of  repentance  could  be  written.  A 
congregation  could  experiment  with  prayer  stations  during  the  liturgy. 

e.  Sunday  School:  Sunday  School  could  focus  upon  the  psalms  for  they 
depict  some  of  our  deepest  personal  emotions  as  they  relate  to  our 
spirituality. 

f.  Congregations:  Spiritual  training  could  be  offered,  including  the  various 
historical  Christian  disciplines.  The  parish  could  offer  silent  retreats, 
meditation  books,  renewal  speakers,  etc.  The  baptized  could  explore 
exercises  on  simplifying  their  lives,  their  homes  and  their  expenses. 


4.    Easter 


a.  Vow:  Will  you  proclaim  by  word  and  example  the  Good  News  of  God  in 
Christ? 

b.  Ministries:  Proclamation  Ministries,  those  responsible  for  evangelism, 
newcomers,  ushering,  greeting,  communicating,  could  be  commissioned. 

c.  Themes:  This  is  the  season  for  understanding  our  faith  and  the  Gospel. 

d.  Liturgy:  We  might  simply  add  a  prayer  to  the  liturgy,  "Lord  help  us 
Episcopalians  learn  to  share  our  faith."  A  congregation  might  want  to 
reaffirm  the  Baptismal  Covenant  in  place  of  the  Nicene  Creed  each 
Sunday  (with  the  bishop's  permission)  in  the  Easter  season. 

e.  Sunday  School:  Sunday  School  could  focus  upon  learning  the  basics  of 
the  faith  and  how  each  of  us  incorporates  those  beliefs  into  our  own  faith. 

f.  Congregation:  The  baptized  could  be  prepared  to  explore  their  own  faith 
in  how  they  might  respond  to  questions  they  encounter  in  the  community 
such  as,  "When  were  you  saved?"  or  "What  do  you  think  of  the  theory  of 
"Intelligent  Design?"  or  "Will  you  pray  for  me?"  This  is  the  season  to 
help  the  baptized  understand  their  faith  enough  to  verbalize  it,  at  least  to 
themselves  if  not  to  others. 
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5.    Pentecost  [Ordinary  Time] 

a.  Vow:  Will  you  continue  in  the  apostles  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  in  the  prayers? 

b.  Ministries:  Formation  ministries  that  are  connected  directly  with  worship 
could  be  highlighted  as  would  Christian  education,  fellowship  groups,  and 
many  of  the  other  internal  groups  of  the  congregation. 

c.  Themes:  This  long  ordinary  season  would  be  time  to  focus  upon  the 
disciplines  of  church  attendance,  Christian  Formation,  stewardship,  the 
environment  and  liturgy. 

d.  Liturgy:  All  the  various  inward  focused  ministries,  such  as  worship,  Altar 
Guild,  fellowship  groups,  could  be  commissioned  at  various  Sundays 
accompanied  by  the  renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant. 

e.  Sunday  School  could  include  a  ministry  fair  which  focuses  upon  the 
internal  ministries  of  the  congregations. 

f.  Congregation:  The  baptized  could  be  given  information  that  helps  them 
understand  the  basics  of  the  faith  so  they  can  explore  how  they  do  or  do 
not  incorporate  it  in  their  lives.  Stewardship  would  certainly  be  an 
appropriate  focus  in  the  fall. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The  above  lays  out  a  general  structure  for  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  for 
Episcopal  congregations  and  there  are  many  possibilities  for  expansion.  It  is  hoped  that 
each  congregation  will  discover  those  possibilities  as  they  intentionally  view  their  life 
together  through  baptismal  language.  The  following  are  some  ways  to  begin  that 
exploration  for  congregations,  for  bishops,  for  dioceses  and  for  General  Convention. 


38 1  continue  to  use  the  word  'congregation'  rather  than  parish,  for  in  certain  dioceses,  using  the  word 
'parish'  excludes  other  congregations  that  are  labeled  as  'missions'. 
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Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows 


Using  the  "Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows"  rite  while  commissioning  ministries  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  liturgical  model  for  ministry  that  this  thesis  addresses.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  recommends  four  Sundays  for  baptisms  in  addition  to  visits  from  the  bishop. 
Whenever  there  are  no  actual  baptisms  scheduled,  the  congregations  could  replace  the 
Nicene  Creed  (with  the  bishop's  permission)  with  the  "Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows"  rite 
found  on  page  292  in  the  Easter  Vigil  Service.35  This  is  suggested  in  the  "additional 
directions"  on  page  312  of  the  BCP.  (Leonel  Mitchell  suggests  on  page  40  in  his  book 
Planning  the  Church  Year,  that  the  preacher  may  want  to  give  some  introductory  words 
right  after  the  sermon.)  The  "Renewal  of  Vows"  incorporates  the  renunciation  of  evil 
and  renewing  a  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  in  addition  to  all  that  is  included  in  the 
baptismal  covenant  on  pages  304-305.  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  recommends 
that  congregations  and  groups  renew  their  baptismal  vows  and  commission  ministries  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  liturgical  season  in  addition  to  those  Sundays  indicated  in  the  BCP. 
40  William  Palmer  Ladd  suggested  years  ago  that  every  "first  Sunday"  be  a  rededication 


9  There  is  often  some  confusion  with  the  words  "renew"  and  "reaffirm."  The  "Renewal  of  Baptismal 
Vows"  is  part  of  the  Easter  Vigil  service  on  pages  292-294.  It  includes  in  addition  to  the  vows,  a  question 
of  renunciation  of  evil  and  renewing  a  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.  "Reaffirming  Baptismal  Vows"  is  on 
page  303  and  for  those  people  who  were  previously  baptized  but  may  have  stopped  attending  church  for 
quite  awhile  and  now  have  returned.  Finally  there  is  the  bidding  by  the  Celebrant  at  the  bottom  of  page 
303,  which  invites  all  the  baptized  [the  entire  congregation]  to  join  with  those  seeking  baptism, 
confirmation,  reception  and  reaffirmation  of  baptismal  vows,  and  "renew  our  own  baptismal  covenant." 
The  baptismal  covenant  is  then  recited  by  all. 

40  This  provides  one  more  important  evangelical  benefit  for  Episcopal  Churches.  Too  often,  we  tell  people, 
"no"  when  they  want  to  baptize  a  member  of  their  family  on  a  day  other  than  the  few  Sundays  set  aside  for 
baptisms.  Adding  these  first  Sundays  of  each  liturgical  season  opens  that  up  and  provides  more  flexibility 
in  our  responses  to  such  requests. 
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day  to  ministry  of  all  kinds  and  "Renewing  of  our  Baptismal  Vows"  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  new  liturgical  season  could  be  done  in  that  spirit.  41  The  most  dramatic  option  is, 
with  the  bishop's  permission,  renewing  our  baptismal  vows  in  place  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
every  Sunday  except  the  Sundays  in  Lent.42  (Lent  is  a  season  that  builds  up  to  the  Easter 
Vigil  where  renewing  the  baptismal  vows  is  a  high  point.)  Does  it  not  make  sense  that 
we  respond  to  the  Gospel  and  sermon,  not  only  with  what  we  believe  but  also  with  how 
we  will  live  in  response  to  the  Gospel  and  as  a  result  of  our  belief? 

For  those  congregations  which  do  not  want  to  radically  immerse  themselves  in 
renewing  baptismal  vows,  there  are  other  opportunities  to  return  to  it  that  are  congruent 
with  the  BCP,  such  as  the  feast  day  of  the  congregation  or  the  annual  meeting. 
Renewing  baptismal  vows  can  take  place  outside  the  context  of  the  formal  liturgy,  such 
as  at  stewardship  banquets  and  the  opening  meetings  of  various  ministries,  committees, 
vestry  retreats  or  when  new  vestries  first  meet.  The  more  often  we  connect  what  happens 
in  the  liturgy  to  what  happens  in  the  ministries  of  the  parish  and  world,  the  better. 
Renewing  baptismal  vows  at  the  opening  of  diocesan  conventions  and  General 
Conventions  could  set  an  appropriate  tone  for  them  and  provide  an  example  and  support 
for  congregations  doing  the  same. 


41  Christopher  Irvine,  ed.,  They  Shaped  Our  Worship,  ("London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1998),  60. 

42  Reciting  the  Nicene  Creed  has  never  been  universally  accepted  anyway.  See  Hatchett,  Commentary, 
333-334. 
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Bishops,  Dioceses  and  General  Convention 


Indeed  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  more  meaning  in  the  Episcopal 
office  succeeding  from  the  apostles  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  mission  to  preach  and 
baptize  than  when  it  is  restricted  to  a  duty  to  visit  and  confirm. .  .The  first  step  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  initiation  liturgy  would  seem  to  me  one  that  "restores"  to 
the  bishop  his/her  [my  updated  language]  presidency  and  office  in  TOTAL 
initiation  of  the  Christian  and  not  just  in  that  part  we  call  Confirmation.43 


Those  who  revised  the  initiation  rites  were  greatly  influenced  by  William  Palmer 
Ladd  and  Massey  Shepherd.44  Ladd  and  Shepherd  believed  strongly  that  baptism  should 
be  full  initiation  into  the  church  and  the  rite  of  confirmation  was  redundant.  Shepherd 
stated  that  there  are  four  holy  orders  and  baptism  is  every  Christian's  entrance  into  Holy 
Orders.45    Aidan  Kavanagh  said,  "Only  the  Easter  Vigil  yields  up  an  ecclesiology  that  is 
worthy  of  baptism."  "There  is  no  other  time  of  the  year  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop  which  so  remarkably  fits  the  setting  of  Christian  initiation."46 
Bishops  have  had  primary  roles  in  the  churches  of  the  past.  It  was  the  bishop  who 
baptized  and  was  the  primary  teacher  in  early  churches.  We  are  baptized  into  the 
universal  Church  and  the  bishop  represents  that  connection.  In  this  day  and  time  when 
congregations  think  and  act  so  congregationally,  it  might  be  good  to  connect  baptism  and 
bishops.  Many  early  churches  understood  Jesus'  commission  to  go  into  the  world 
baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  commission  to  the  apostles 


43 

Massey  H.  Shepherd,  Liturgy  and  Education  (New  York:  Seabury,  1965),  106. 


44 


Shepherd  also  coined  the  words,  "Spiritual  dissonance. 
45 


46 


Shepherd,  Liturgy  and  Education,  106. 
Chapman,  Eight  Faces,  9. 
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[bishops].       Leonel  Mitchell  in  his  memoir  notes  that  those  who  revised  this  rite  of 

AQ 

initiation  wanted  to  place  the  bishop  at  the  center  of  the  baptism  service,  '  which  of 
course  would  mean  that  the  newly  baptized  who  were  anointed  by  the  bishop  would  be 
fully  initiated  into  the  Church  and  that  a  future  Confirmation  as  it  had  been  understood 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  1991  Fourth  International  Anglican  Liturgical  Consultation 
at  Toronto  in  its  Principals  of  Christian  Initiation  recommended  that  "the  pastoral  rite  of 
confirmation  be  delegated  by  the  bishop  to  a  presbyter.49 


The  laity  functions  as  the  fundamental  Holy  Order  in  the  Church,  and  all  of  us  are 
made  laymen  [archaic  language]  in  our  Baptism.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  all  the 
common  parlance  that  suggest  that  Confirmation  is  the  so-called  'ordination  of 
the  laity'.  Baptism  is  the  layman's  ordination. 50 


In  some  of  the  trial  liturgies,  the  rubrics  stated  that  the  priest  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
was  to  lay  hands  on  confirmands51  and  the  rubrics  from  that  service  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  the  bishop  was  expected  to  be  present  for  baptisms. 

A  simple  way  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  thesis  would  be  for  bishops,  General 
Convention  and  dioceses  to  agree  that  baptisms  are  almost  always  presided  over  by  the 


47  Ibid..,  19.  [my  italics] 

48  Lionel  Mitchell,  "Memoir". 


49  Meyers,  Continuing  the  Reformation,  1997),  269-270. 

50  Massey  H.  Shepherd,  Liturgy  and  Education  (New  York:  Seabury,  1965),  106. 

51  I  was  at  a  baptism  recently  where  the  bishop  was  present,  yet  the  priest  did  the  baptism  (which  would  be 
expected)  and  the  anointing  with  oil  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  the  bishop  stood  by.  I  am  assuming  this 
was  done  without  either  the  priest  or  bishop  noting  that  the  bishop  should  have  been  the  one  to  do  the 
anointing  and  laying  on  of  hands,  according  to  the  rubrics  of  the  BCP. 
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Authorized  Services,  1973,  (New  York:  Church  Hymnal  Corporation,  1973),  29. 
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bishop.  Imagine  convocational  baptisms  instead  of  convocational  confirmations.  These 
would  give  cause  for  even  greater  festive  liturgies  and  reinforce  the  importance  and  the 
sense  of  unity  around  baptism.  Local  clergy  could  still  do  the  actual  baptism,  while  the 
bishop  could  preside  and  do  the  anointing  with  oil  and  laying  on  of  hands.       Either  way, 
having  diocesan  and/or  convocational  baptisms  with  the  bishop  presiding  could  be  one 
large  step  for  increasing  the  perceived  importance  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal  covenant. 

All  of  the  above  would  say  so  much  more  than  words  but  we  are  quite  a  ways  from 
that  point  in  our  lives  together  as  Episcopalians.  The  prayer  book  itself  contains  some 
dissonance  regarding  bishops  and  baptism.  The  BCP  makes  it  explicit  in  the  service  for 
New  Ministry  that  the  bishop  is  the  primary  person  to  preside  at  baptisms.  In  the 
Induction  on  page  561,  the  bishop  hands  the  priest  a  vessel  of  water  and  says,  'W.,  take 
this  water  and  help  me  (help  the  bishop)  baptize  in  obedience  to  our  Lord."  However, 
there  is  no  specific  reference  to  a  bishop's  call  to  baptize  in  the  service  for  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop  (BCP,  pp.  51 1-524)  nor  in  the  additional  instructions  on  page  552. 54 
Mention  is  made  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  "Preface  for  apostles  and  ordination" 
on  page  381  but  no  specific  mention  of  baptizing  and  making  disciples.  There  is  mention 
of  being  responsible  for  the  administration  [in  general]  of  all  the  sacraments,  but  even 
then  it  goes  on  to  spell  out  the  bishop's  responsibility  for  ordaining  priests  and  deacons, 


This  addresses  the  current  debate  in  the  House  of  Bishops  over  their  role  in  Confirmation,  in  that  being  a 
crucial  person  at  baptisms  would  make  being  "needed"  or  "valued"  at  Confirmations  redundant.  See 
footnotes  43  and  45. 

54  The  only  time  in  the  service  that  even  a  form  of  the  word  'baptism'  appears,  occurs  during  the 
Examination  when  the  candidate  is  asked,  "Will  you  encourage  and  support  all  baptized  people  in  their 
gifts  and  ministries..."  On  the  other  hand,  the  BCP  does  make  it  clear  during  the  'Examination"  at  the 
ordinations  of  priests  that  they  are  to... "share  in  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism." 
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which  are  part  of  the  sacraments.  I  only  mention  all  the  above  because  after  having 
immersed  myself  in  the  baptismal  imagery  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  loud  silence  on  baptism  when  we  ordain  the  person  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  baptisms  according  to  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (I  wonder  if  the  two 
subcommittees  working  on  rites  of  initiation  and  rites  of  ordination  for  the  new  prayer 
book  did  not  communicate  with  one  another  about  these  matters.)    This  dissonance  could 
be  addressed  in  the  ordination  service  in  some  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 


1 .  Replace  the  Nicene  Creed  with  the  renewal  of  baptismal  vows  by  simply 
rephrasing  the  statement  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  on  page  519  to  read: 

N.,  through  these  promises  you  have  committed  yourself  to  God  to  serve 
all  the  baptized  in  the  office  of  bishop.  We  therefore  call  upon  you, 
chosen  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  Church's  faith,  to  lead  all  of  us  in  the 
renewal  of  our  baptismal  vows. 

2.  Add  the  words  "to  baptize"  to  the  "Preface  for  apostles  and  ordinations." 

3.  Substitute,  "Holy  Communion  and  Holy  Baptism"  for  the  words,  "New 
Covenant"  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Examination.55 

4.  Publicly  certify  where,  when  and  by  whom  the  candidate  had  been  baptized. 

5.  Print  somewhere  in  the  bulletin  the  part  of  the  catechism  entitled,  "The  Ministry" 
in  order  to  remind  all  the  orders  gathered  for  this  event  of  their  own  ministries. 
(BCP,  855-856.) 


5  Why  not  spell  it  out  since  many  attendees  to  the  ordination  may  not  know  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Covenant  are  Holy  Communion  and  Holy  Baptism.  (I  am  assuming  since  the  BCP  speaks  of  ordaining 
priests  and  deacons  immediately  after  speaking  of  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Covenant,  that  ordinations 
and  the  other  "minor  sacraments"  were  not  included.) 

6 1  attended  an  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  credentials  verifying  that  the  person  had  previously  been 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  were  formally  presented,  yet  no  certification  of  baptism  was  presented. 
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The  ordination  of  a  new  bishop  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship  and  a  new  start  for 
a  Diocese.  What  better  time  for  the  whole  people  of  God  gathered  with  all  orders  present 
to  renew  baptismal  vows  which  all  orders  share  in  common.  Some  congregations  may 
never  experience  a  service  with  all  orders  present.  It  may  be  a  good  time  for  all  priests 
and  deacons  to  renew  their  ordination  vows,  especially  since  they  relate  directly  to  their 

en 

relationship  with  their  [new]  bishop.       It  was  powerful  and  meaningful  to  hear  where, 
when  and  by  whom  the  candidate  had  been  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  How  much  more 
meaningful  to  all  those  (the  baptized)  present  to  hear  where,  when  and  by  whom  the 
candidate  was  baptized  [and  confirmed]. 

I  mention  all  of  this  to  remind  us  that  the  active  support  by  bishops,  dioceses  and 
General  Convention  is  key  to  something  like  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  being 
incorporated  by  congregations.  Incorporating  the  bishop's  role  in  baptism  and  the 
renewing  of  our  baptismal  vows  during  an  ordination  of  a  bishop,  may  be  one  of  the 
many  small  liturgical  preludes  needed  to  lead  all  of  us  deeper  into  the  call  of  our  baptism. 
What  a  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church  says  and  does  is  important  and  adds  importance. 
Bishops  could  be  the  cornerstone  for  encouraging  congregations  to  renew  the  baptismal 
covenant  year  round  and  for  encouraging  congregations,  dioceses  and  the  national 
Church  to  structure  themselves  upon  a  baptismal  ecclesiology. 


7  See  pages  526,  532  &  538,543  of  the  BCP  regarding  the  duties  of  priest  and  deacons  as  they  relate  to 
their  relationship  with  the  bishop,  other  ordained  ministers  and  the  people.  Doing  this  with  each  new 
bishop  could  be  an  appropriate  reminder  to  our  clergy  in  light  of  the  instances  of  clergy  dis-avowing  their 
bishops. 
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Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows  as  One  United  Congregation 


Baptism  represents  our  unity  in  Christ... one  faith,  one  Church,  one  Baptism.  Having 
only  one  service  (if  there  is  space  available)  on  the  Sundays  of  baptisms  or  the  renewal  of 
vows  in  congregations  which  typically  have  more  than  one  Sunday  morning  service  is  an 
effective  way  to  provide  an  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  the  values  of  baptism/    It  is 
interesting  that  even  the  suggestion  of  having  one  united  service  on  a  Sunday  stirs  up 
some  of  the  strongest  objections  with  some  Episcopal  congregations.55    Not  only  will  we 
hear  that  the  members  from  the  early  service  may  not  attend  but  questions  will  be  asked 
such  as,  "What  will  we  do  with  the  children  for  such  a  service?"    Would  it  not  be  a 
teaching  moment  for  children  and  adults  to  wake  up  and  say,  "Why  are  we  going  to 
church  at  a  different  time  on  this  day?"  Having  the  service  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
would  be  quite  biblical,60  though  this  may  put  a  hardship  on  the  choir.  Combining  the 
services  also  makes  the  place  fuller,  more  festive  and  more  exciting.  Maybe  just  as  many 
Episcopalians  remember  midnight  masses  with  a  special  sense  of  holiness  and  mystery, 
children  will  remember  baptisms  with  a  special  sense  of  holiness,  mystery  and 
celebration. 


,8  Advance  notices  of  time  change  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  public  as  well  as  within  the  congregation. 

9 1  must  confess  that  I  have  a  suburban  parish  in  mind  as  often  as  not  whenever  I  am  imagining  issues  for 
congregations.  I  do  know  of  tiny  congregations  though  that  also  have  two  services  and  the  issues  are  the 
same  with  them. 

60  The  story  in  Acts  2  has  the  crowds  asking,  "Are  these  people  drunk?"  Peter  responded  that  they  were  not 
for  it  was  only  9:00  in  the  morning.  Then  after  preaching  to  the  crowds,  over  3000  were  baptized.  Now 
that  is  a  teaching  moment! 
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The  bishop,  the  diocese  and  General  Convention  could  intentionally  encourage  this 
practice.  Bishops  could  include  in  their  customary  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  only 
one  service,  space  being  available,  at  the  visitation  and  why.  General  Convention  can 
encourage  and  bishops  can  give  permission  for  congregations  to  replace  the  Nicene  Creed 
on  Sunday  mornings  with  the  Renewal  of  the  Baptismal  Vows  on  special  occasions  or 
seasons.    See  Appendix  B  for  suggestions  of  appropriate  times  to  have  one  service  and/or 
to  routinely  renew  baptismal  vows. 

If  the  leadership  decided  it  was  not  willing  or  able  to  have  combined  Sunday 
morning  services,  then  they  could  have  a  Sunday  evening  service  that  included  a  meal 
and  education,  still  focusing  upon  some  part  of  the  baptismal  covenant  or  the  vow  of  the 
season.  They  could  offer  an  all  day  event  to  "kick  off  each  new  liturgical  season.  This 
day  could  begin  at  noon  (which  gives  families  time  at  home  in  the  morning)  and  go 
through  suppertime  and  evening  Eucharist.  More  can  be  absorbed  in  an  intense  day  of 
worship,  learning,  eating,  and  fellowship  than  in  the  typical  twenty-five  minutes  of  actual 
teaching  time  each  Sunday  morning.  How  many  times  have  we  heard  the  complaints  that 
not  much  can  be  learned  on  Sunday  mornings  with  all  the  interruptions  and  sporadic 
attendance    These  all-day  lessons  could  have  a  baptismal  vow  as  their  theme  for 
instructional  and  recreational  times.  This  would  be  a  time  to  unpack  the  meanings  and 
implications  of  the  vows  themselves. 
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Fellowship  &  Education 


Will  you  continue  in  the  apostles '  teaching  and  fellowship, 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers? 


This  first  vow  comes  as  a  package  and  leaving  part  or  parts  of  the  package  out  can 
decrease  it  all.  Parochial  Reports  indicate  that  Episcopalians  fall  short  on  honoring  the 
first  vow. .  .that  is  in  showing  up  for  worship.  Even  fewer  show  up  for  Sunday  School  or 
coffee  hour.  I  believe  that  takes  away  from  some  of  the  intensity  and  power  of  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers.  Regular  attendance,  fellowship  and  education  are 
all  part  of  one  vow  and  we  can  work  harder  to  fulfill  it.  I  have  heard  the  following  said 
regularly  for  years. 


"I  introduced  myself  to  a  newcomer  and  their  response  was,  7  have  been  a  member  of 
this  church  for  ten  years! ' " 

"I  visited  all  the  Episcopal  churches  in  town,  and  despite  what  the  street  signs  say,  no 
one  welcomed  me.  "  "No  one  spoke  to  me  but  the  priest  at  the  door  and  no  one 
approached  me  in  the  fellowship  hall.  " 

Episcopalians  like  Roman  Catholics,  appear  to  have  a  reputation  for  not  knowing  the 
Bible  or  their  church  polity  well. 


Too  often  in  the  past,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  communicated  that  it  is  enough  to 
"come  to  church  by  yourself,  not  talk  to  anyone,  not  go  to  Sunday  School,  get  your 
'religious  goodies'  and  go  home."  We  have  not  been  called  the  frozen  chosen  for 
nothing.  I  believe  that  our  understanding  of  the  "fellowship"  and  "education"  part  of  the 
first  baptismal  vow  is  quite  weak.  Having  coffee  with  friends  for  five  minutes  after  the 
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service  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  scriptures  in  church  are  not  what  Luke  meant  in 
Acts  2,  when  he  wrote  of  continuing  in  the  "apostles  teaching  and  fellowship.'" 

A  friend  of  mine  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  Charlie  Winters'  response  to  an  angry 
parishioner.  Charlie,  who  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  first  EFM  curriculum,  was 
serving  as  interim  at  a  parish  which  had  not  yet  begun  using  the  1 979  prayer  book.  He 
was  introducing  various  aspects  of  the  changes,  including  the  "exchange  of  the  peace." 
During  a  question  and  answer  time,  a  parishioner  stood  up  and  said  angrily,  "I  come  to 
church  to  be  alone  with  God."  "I  do  not  want  to  have  to  speak  to  anyone  else  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  shake  their  hands  in  church!"  Charlie  responded,  "We  taught 
you  that!"  (Our  non  verbal  signs  sometimes  teach  more  than  words.)  "Now  we  are 
trying  to  un-teach  you."  It  is  clear  from  the  continuing  experience  of  people  that  maybe 
we  are  still  teaching  our  people  that  they  can  be  a  member  in  good  standing  and  not  know 
anyone  or  anything  about  their  own  church  or  about  the  Bible. 

Remembering  that  liturgy  is  the  'work  of  the  people',  can  we  not  work  just  a  bit 
harder  for  just  a  few  more  minutes?  When  is  the  liturgy  over?  When  is  the  "work  of  the 
people"  over?  We  clergy  are  still  working  very  hard  during  coffee  hour.  "Oh,  Fr.  Jim 
you  must  meet  this  new  young  couple  immediately!"  We  clergy  make  our  rounds  and  the 
adrenaline  is  still  running  through  our  veins  until  we  finally  lock  the  last  door  and  drive 
home  in  exhaustion.  Maybe  it  is  time  that  all  the  baptized  left  church  a  bit  more 
exhausted  from  their  efforts.  Maybe  it  is  time  we  became  a  bit  more  intentional  about 
fellowship  and  education  and  what  it  means.  After  all,  even  for  some  of  us  extroverts,  it 
is  so  easy  to  gravitate  to  the  people  we  know  rather  than  getting  to  know  strangers. 
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We  Episcopalians  could  benefit  from  some  structure  in  order  to  take  a  bit  more 
risk.  A  non  threatening  time  to  consider  this  would  be  whenever  a  congregation  chooses 
to  reaffirm  their  baptismal  vows  as  suggested  throughout  this  thesis.  On  those  Sundays, 
the  procession  out  could  move  all  the  way  to  the  parish  hall  where  some  intentional 
community  building  program  structure  was  in  place.61  It  is  difficult  for  most  us  to  walk 
up  to  someone  we  do  not  know  or  worse  yet,  have  known  by  face  for  years,  but  not  know 
their  name,  and  begin  a  conversation.  People  of  course  would  be  free  to  leave  and  the 
ones  who  were  feeling  particularly  shy  would  most  likely  avoid  the  community  building 
exercises,  but  chances  are  they  would  not  have  interacted  with  anyone  that  day  anyway. 
The  important  part  of  this  is  that  all  of  it  would  be  intentionally  connected  to  both  the 
first  baptismal  vow  and  whichever  vow  was  the  topic  of  discussion.  These  are  other 
examples  of  simple  visible  and  active  ways  in  "church"  to  emphasize  the  values  that 
underlie  baptism.  (Of  course  this  might  cause  more  disaffiliation  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  than  the  actions  of  2003  or  the  new  prayer  book!)    Dioceses  could  model  this 
whenever  they  are  responsible  for  services  and  meetings.  An  intentional  educational  and 
fellowship  part  could  be  planned  for  all  conventions. 
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This  could  include  any  number  of  possibilities  that  last  only  ten  to  thirty  minutes  or  so. 

1 .  A  leader  could  ask  people  to  count  off  in  groups  of  five  where  the  discussion  question  is  related  to 
the  baptismal  vow  theme  of  the  day.  This  gets  people  speaking  with  one  another  and  speaking 
about  baptism. 

2.  Newcomers  who  had  begun  attending  since  the  last  "fellowship  day"  could  be  introduced  to  the 
larger  group. 

3.  Various  "community  building"  exercises  could  be  done  in  order  to  help  people  find  commonalities 
among  themselves. 

4.  Some  educational  material  could  be  presented  and  then  discussed  in  small  groups. 
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The  Font  &  Paschal  Candle 


Professor  Christopher  Durasingh  of  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  suggests  seeing  the 
font  as  the  exit  of  the  church  rather  than  as  the  entrance.     "Our  people  too  often  see 
church  as  an  infirmary  for  themselves  rather  than  as  an  armory  for  ministry."  Durasingh 
suggests  it  is  not  both  /and,  but  that  the  church  should  be  seen  primarily  as  an  armory  for 
training  for  mission.  Yes,  there  is  usually  an  infirmary  within  the  "grounds"  of  an 
armory,  but  the  entire  place  is  called  an  armory.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Durasingh' s  ideals  but  I 
do  not  think  the  majority  of  Episcopalians  see  it  that  way.  Too  often  the  Israelites  were 
more  interested  in  seeing  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  God  rather  than  chosen  to 
be  "a  light  unto  the  nations,"  a  holy  priesthood  for  the  nations.  Likewise,  we  Christians 
often  see  ourselves  as  the  redeemed,  and  forget  that  we  are  redeemed  to  be  salt  for  the 
world. 

I  view  the  baptismal  font  as  neither  both/and  nor  either/or  entrance  and  exit.  The 
baptismal  font  is  a  much  richer  symbol  than  one  which  represents  one  or  two  realities. 
Still,  baptism  does  represent  both  our  need  for  cleansing  and  our  commission  for 
ministry,  so  beginning  and  ending  all  services  at  the  font  may  be  appropriate.  It  also 
represents  our  dying  and  rising  with  Christ,  our  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  being 
incorporated  into  the  Body  of  Christ  and  so  much  more.  This  is  why  beginning  the 
service  at  the  font  at  funerals,  weddings,  ordinations  and  other  special  services  may  be 
appropriate.  Likewise  dismissals  can  be  given  from  the  font.  Our  words  of  dismissal  can 


Durasingh,  Christopher,  a  personal  interview  with  him  on  January  15,  2009. 
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be  words  of  comfort  in  a  particular  season  or  on  a  particular  occasion.  They  can  be 
words  of  challenge  and  fortification  in  another  season  or  special  occasion.  Each 
dismissal  and  each  opening  prayer  might  emphasize  a  particular  aspect  of  the  symbolism 
of  baptism.  On  any  given  Sunday  it  would  be  appropriate  to  communicate  the  values  of 
mission  and  ministry  as  we  pass  the  font  on  our  way  into  the  world.  There  are  many 
prayers  in  the  BCP  that  can  serve  as  entrance  and  exit  prayers.  Those  who  plan  liturgy 
need  only  look  at  prefaces  and  collects  throughout  the  BCP.  They  can  also  add  their  own 
and/or  use  the  many  other  liturgical  resources  available  to  them. 

The  font  itself  and  its  place  and  space  make  a  strong  statement  for  baptismal 
formation.  Placing  the  Paschal  Candle  next  to  the  font  as  its  regular  place  of  prominence 
would  help  highlight  both  the  font  and  the  candle.  One  would  hope  that  anyone  who 
attends  an  Episcopal  service  will  see  and  experience  the  importance  of  baptism  simply  by 
observing  the  location  and  prominence  of  the  Baptismal  Font.  Some  pews  may  have  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  set  aside  holy  space  around  the  font.  After  all,  most 
congregations  do  not  cram  a  tiny  altar  into  a  tiny  space.  Too  many  fonts  look  like  tiny 
birdbaths  rather  than  being  a  place  where  the  ultimate  bath  is  held.63  An  effort  to  create 
space  where  many  can  gather  around  the  font  to  witness  the  baptism  is  encouraged.  The 
majority  of  Episcopal  congregations  are  small  so  there  might  be  creative  ways  to  provide 
a  space  where  all  can  see.  (This  will  not  be  practical  in  larger  congregations.)  Chairs 


63 1  have  seen  them  used  as  a  place  to  store  books  or  leave  bulletins.  I  do  not  think  altars  would  be  used  this 
way. 
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could  replace  a  few  pews  that  are  closest  to  the  font  which  would  then  allow  flexibility  in 
the  space  when  there  was  to  be  a  baptism.  4 

It  is  hoped  that  the  font  is  large  enough  to  require  a  number  of  pitchers  or  jars  or 
vases  to  fill  it  to  the  brim.  The  many  pitchers  of  water  bring  to  mind  Jesus'  first  miracle 
at  Cana,  turning  water  in  the  large  water  jars  into  wine.  Surely  the  waters  of  baptism  and 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  are  all  about  new  wine.  God's  Grace  is 
overflowing  and  there  is  nothing  held  back.  Overflowing  and  splashing  on  the  floor 
should  bring  a  bit  of  shock  and  surprise  and  then  smiles. 

The  Paschal  Candle  represents  so  much  yet  too  often  is  rarely  noticed.  There  are 
numerous  opportunities  to  use  one  of  the  more  powerful  symbols  of  the  Paschal  Feast  we 
have.  Congregations  which  internalize  the  values  of  baptism  may  begin  asking  questions 
like,  "Why  not  take  a  lead  from  the  Easter  Vigil  and  process  in  with  the  Paschal  Candle  at 
every  baptism  service  or  at  every  service  during  the  Easter  season  or  at  every  Sunday 
service  other  than  Lent?" 

Associated  Parishes  published  a  number  of  booklets  in  the  1980's  and  in  several 
they  recommended  that  an  acolyte  or  deacon  process  with  the  Paschal  Candle  at 
baptisms.65  Processing  in  with  the  Paschal  Candle  and  then  processing  out  with  the  cross 
can  be  a  powerful  statement  of  our  entering  church  through  the  waters  of  baptism  and 
leaving  church  in  the  way  of  the  cross.  This  candle,  with  all  its  imagery  and  meaning 
could  be  intentionally  used  more  often  than  it  is  and  other  than  the  font  and  water  itself,  it 


64  The  memorial  plaques  that  were  attached  to  the  removed  pews  could  be  attached  to  other  pews  or  a  new 
plaque  dedicating  the  holy  space  could  include  the  names  that  were  on  the  removed  pews. 

65 


See  bibliography. 
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is  the  most  prominent  symbol  of  various  meanings  of  Baptism.  The  Rev.  Donald 
Chapman  elaborates  upon  the  many  meanings  of  the  Paschal  Candle  in  his  doctoral 
thesis,  "The  Eight  Faces  of  Baptism." 


It  bears  witness  to  the  Passover  of  Christ,  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection. 
The  Greek  letters,  Alpha  and  Omega,  are  imprinted  upon  it  and  they  signify 
Christ  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  lives  and  of  the  lives  of  everyone.  The 
spikes  in  the  candle  represent  the  nails  in  our  Lord  at  the  crucifixion.  At  the 
Easter  Vigil  when  the  candle  is  lighted,  the  celebrant  proclaims  that  the  light  of 
Christ  drives  out  all  darkness  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  worshippers.  It 
recalls  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  from  the  land  of  Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  land  of  Israel,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  It  represents  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  which  guide  the  children  of  Israel  on  their  pilgrimage.  Today  it  is  a 
symbol  of  Christ  which  guides  the  Christian  out  of  bondage  to  sin  and  leads  us 
into  new  life  initiated  by  the  reign  of  the  Savior.  The  light  speaks  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  his  indwelling  power  in  the  baptismal  rite;  this  is  the 
source  of  our  illumination.  The  baptized  become  the  enlightened  ones. 


Connecting  Font  to  Hearth 


Keeping  blessed  water  in  the  font  at  all  times  can  help  remind  people  of  their 
baptism.  It  is  clear  from  the  Sarum  Rite  that  the  custom  was  to  bless  baptismal  water 
regularly  because  water  became  stale.      Congregations  could  consider  keeping  the  font 
full  of  water  especially  if  new  water  is  blessed  every  time  congregations  renew  their 
baptismal  vows.  Having  immersed  myself  in  baptismal  imagery,  I  always  find  it  odd  to 
enter  a  church  where  the  font  is  dry. 


66 


67 


Chapman,  "Eight  Faces,"  67. 

E.  C.  Whitaker,  Documents  of  the  Baptismal  Liturgy  (London:  SPCK,1970),  292. 
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Inviting  all  households  to  dip  bottles  into  the  font  and  to  take  that  water  home  can 
help  make  connections  between  church  and  home.      It  also  encourages  parishioners  to 
set  aside  vessels  at  home  which  they  can  fill  from  these  bottles.  These  vessels  could  be 
set  near  their  doors  so  that  every  day  they  come  and  go,  they  can  dip  their  fingers  in  the 
water,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  recount  some  simple  words  from  the  liturgy  like, 
"Christ's  own  forever."  Educators  could  provide  liturgies  for  home  blessings  with  the 
water.  They  could  have  copies  of  the  same  prayer  that  many  priests  pray  as  they  wash 
their  hands  at  the  altar. 

The  hearth  at  home  and  the  font,  ambo  and  altar  at  the  Church  can  be  connected 
and  reconnected  in  order  to  help  build  up  a  worshipping  community  of  Christians.      The 
Lambeth  Report  of 1948  reminds  parents  and  Godparents  that  they  are  responsible  to 
raise  their  children  to  understand  the  faith.  The  primary  job  of  teaching  belongs  to 
them.      Families  can  pour  the  water  into  sacred  vessels  that  were  made  in  Sunday 
School.  Providing  prayers  to  go  with  anything  they  do  with  water  at  home  would  help 
reinforce  the  values  of  Baptism.  Jewish  people  had  many  rituals  around  water  and  they 
were  intended  to  remind  them  of  their  relationship  with  God.  The  beauty  of  water  is  that, 
like  bread,  we  need  it  every  day  and  encounter  it  every  day,  whether  drinking,  bathing, 
washing  dishes  or  washing  hands. 


68  Read  Klara  Tammany's  book,  Living  Water,  Baptism  as  a  way  of  life,  for  ideas  for  the  home.  (See 
Bibliography.). 

69  E.  W.  Southcott,  Receive  this  Child  (London:  A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.,  1951),  28. 

70  Ibid.,  28. 
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The  Structure  of  the  Liturgy 


One  of  the  beauties  of  our  tradition  is  that  between  the  intentions  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  intentions  of  those  who  plan  liturgy  and  the  permission  of  a  bishop, 
we  all  have  the  opportunity  to  combine  tradition  and  innovation  to  the  degree  that  is 
appropriate  for  each  worshipping  community.  A  congregation  can  look  at  each  part  of 
the  liturgy  in  light  of  the  baptismal  themes,  values  and  seasons  and  consider  ways  to 
incorporate  them.  There  are  many  ways  in  just  about  each  part  of  the  liturgy  that  we  can 
exercise  cautious  creativity.  Please  see  "Appendix  A"  for  some  examples. 


Baptism  Anniversaries 


Congregations  which  begin  living  into  their  baptism  might  actually  begin  to 
publish  baptism  anniversary  dates  rather  than  birthdays  and  they  could  be  mentioned  in 
the  prayers  of  the  people.  Imagine  a  congregation  so  in  tune  with  the  symbols,  values 
and  importance  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal  covenant  that  not  only  do  they  send  a  card 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  a  person's  baptism,  but  they  send  it  out  on  the  second  and  third 
and  fourth  anniversary,  "till  death  do  them  part."  Each  card  could  contain  a  reminder  of 
one  of  the  baptismal  vows  or  some  other  teaching  moment.  Imagine,  growing  up  and 
moving  around  the  country,  knowing  that  the  congregation  who  took  responsibility  for 


71  It  might  do  well  to  remember  that  most  of  our  traditions  were  originally  innovations  which  stuck. 
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your  spiritual  life,  has  tracked  you  as  well  or  better  than  your  alma  mater.  I  imagine  that 
person  might  turn  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  times  of  spiritual  crisis  and/or  remember  the 

77 

Church  in  their  will,  in  their  baptismal  journey. 


Blessing  the  Oil 


The  Services  for  Trial  Use  suggested  that  the  bishop  bless  the  oil  for  chrism  in 
front  of  the  congregation  and  this  is  a  good  reason  why  some  dioceses  may  want  to 
consider  changing  their  tradition  of  having  the  blessing  of  the  oil  with  a  gathering  of 

7^ 

clergy  only.      Congregations  can  be  encouraged  to  have  the  oil  blessed  on  the  bishop's 
regular  visit  even  if  there  are  no  baptisms.  (It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  store  blessed  oil 
where  it  is  visible  to  the  congregation.)  Hopefully  the  entire  congregation  will  re-affirm 
the  Baptismal  Vows  when  the  bishop  comes.    This  too  was  suggested  in  the  proposed 
rite  of  baptism  offered  in  Prayer  Book  Studies  XVIII  in  the  "Additional  Directions  and 
Suggestions"  section  (42). 


The  blessing  of  the  chrism  is  reserved  to  the  Bishop  alone.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Oil  for  this  purpose  is  left  in  the 
church  to  be  used  by  the  priest  when  the  Bishop  is  not  present."  74 


72  On  a  practical  note,  our  children,  youth  and  adults  in  the  South  are  often  asked  the  question,  "When  were 
you  saved?"  I  advise  people  to  answer,  "2000  years  ago."  However,  a  nice  way  of  connecting  to  those 
asking  the  question  and  what  they  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  in  Church,  would  be  to  answer,  "Well, 
I  was  baptized  on  such  and  such  a  date." 

73  Services  for  Trail  Use:  Authorized  Alternatives  to  Prayer  Book  Service  (New  York:  The  Church  Hymnal 
Corporation,  197 1 ),  22  &  28. 
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The  Asperges 


The  Asperges  can  help  us  remember  our  baptism.  They  can  be  done  from  the  font  at 
services  of  reaffirmation  or  as  in  some  Anglo  Catholic  parishes,  every  Sunday  at  the 

•ye 

beginning  of  the  service.        The  celebrant  may  say  some  words  from  the  baptismal 
service,  such  as  "Remember  that  through  the  waters  of  baptism  you  have  been  buried 
with  Christ  in  his  death,  raised  with  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  and  reborn  by  the  Holy 
Spirit." 


The  Baptismal  Certificate 


Imagine  if  we  expanded  the  size  of  baptismal  certificates  to  something 
appropriate  and  beautiful  enough  for  framing  and  hanging  in  bedrooms,  hallways,  offices, 
etc.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  enhance  and  "beautify"  the  certificate.  First  of  all  it 
can  be  large  enough  that  the  entire  baptismal  covenant  is  written  upon  it.  Space  could  be 
made  for  parents,  Godparents  and  witnesses  to  sign  it.  This  signing  can  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  service  itself  or  at  the  reception  following.       Some  might  want  to  display 


74  The  SLC,  Prayer  Book  Studies  XVIII  on  Baptism  and  Confirmation  (New  York:  The  Church  Pension 
Fund,  1970),  43. 

75  My  friend,  Fr.  William  Willoughby  does  this  every  Sunday. 

76  The  signing  of  the  covenant  during  the  service  can  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  event  and  it 
may  also  reinforce  the  commitment  made  by  sponsors  and  Godparents.  However,  it  may 
come  across  as  looking  like  a  contractual  agreement,  as  well  as  breaking  the  flow  of  the 
liturgy. 
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the  certificate  in  the  narthex  or  in  the  parish  hall  so  that  parishioners  can  sign  it  much  like 
what  is  being  done  at  weddings  and  funerals  today.  Finally,  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  bishop's  wax  seal  and  signature  to  be  affixed  to  it.  This  emphasizes  both  the 
importance  of  baptism  and  the  connection  to  the  bishop.  A  white  ribbon  could  be  placed 
in  the  corner  as  is  done  with  framed  diplomas  or  ordination  certificates.  We  want 
children  to  grow  up  having  this  in  their  bedroom  and  possibly  in  their  dorm  rooms  and 
offices. 


Special  Liturgies 


Congregations  which  are  living  into  something  like  The  Baptismal  Model  for 
Ministry  may  begin  to  expect  direct  references  to  the  baptismal  covenant  in  most  other 
liturgies.  This  can  also  be  a  method  for  leading  congregations  toward  TBMM.  Since 
working  so  long  on  this  thesis,  I  have  been  surprised  when  at  ordinations  and  funerals 
there  were  no  direct  references  to  the  baptismal  covenant,  especially  since  those  services 
reflect  baptismal  moments.7'  It  is  not  that  there  was  a  reason  spelled  out  in  the  prayer 
book  for  them  to  have  direct  references,  but  having  immersed  myself  in  them,  I  expect 
them  now.  "Appendix  C"  includes  some  examples  that  flow  out  of  my  own  imagination. 
Something  similar  might  be  done  at  consecrations  of  buildings,  celebrations  of  new 


77 

Rick  McCall's  comment  on  my  thesis. 
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ministry  and  the  many  other  special  services  that  are  provided  for  in  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  in  supplemental  liturgical  resources.  Those  who  plan  liturgies  will 
need  to  explore  how  to  incorporate  baptismal  imagery  into  their  special  liturgies  and 
eventually  it  will  come  to  them  naturally. 


"One  Thing  You  Lack..." 


We  have  examined  above  significant  ways  to  enhance  the  values  and  symbols  of 
baptism  and  there  are  probably  endless  paths  we  could  follow.  However,  at  least  one 
more  thing  is  lacking  in  this  thesis  and  that  is  exploring  ways  to  liturgically  enhance  and 
support  the  values  of  baptism  at  actual  baptism  services  including  how  we  prepare  for 
and  engage  them.  Part  III  of  this  thesis  is  a  sample  of  an  enhanced  liturgy  for  baptism. 
Enhancing  the  Service  for  Holy  Baptism  goes  hand  in  hand  with  all  the  other  ideas 
mentioned  above  for  if  a  congregation  began  moving  in  the  direction  of  The  Baptismal 
Model  for  Ministry,  then  enhancing  the  service  of  baptism  would  naturally  follow  from 
those  values.  The  reverse  may  be  true  as  well  and  baptisms  being  unique  and  different 
services  already  may  allow  for  more  congregational  "buy  in"  to  experiment  with 
renewing  baptismal  vows  when  there  is  not  a  baptism.     They  can  reinforce  one  another 
and  indeed  build  upon  the  other.  In  Anglican  terms  it  is  not  either/or,  but  both/and. 


78 

Congregations  are  often  resistant  to  any  changes  in  the  liturgy  and  what  I  really  mean  by  the  word, 
'permission'  is  that  there  may  be  less  resistance  to  liturgical  changes  that  are  made  at  baptisms  and  other 
special  services. 
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Part  III 


ENHANCING  THE  SERVICE  FOR  HOLY  BAPTISM 


It  is  clear  from  Part  I  that  those  who  revised  the  rites  of  initiation  wanted  to  lift  up 
the  ministry  of  all  the  baptized  recognizing  that  baptism  is  not  only  a  consecration  of  our 
selves,  souls  and  bodies,  but  a  type  of  ordination  and  commission  for  ministry.  The 
revised  Eucharist,  the  catechism  and  the  rubrics  throughout  the  BCP  all  support  this.  We 
can  recapture  these  intentions  of  the  BCP  and  we  can  be  intentional  in  seeking  ways  to 
have  what  we  say  and  do  in  the  liturgy  be  in  sync  with  the  "baptismal  ecclesiology"  of 
the  rest  of  the  BCP.  However,  as  already  mentioned  there  is  currently  some 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  priority  of  the  ministry  of  the  baptized  and  the  ministry 
of  the  ordained.  Ruth  Meyers  in  her  booklet,  Baptism  and  Ministry,  Liturgical  Studies 
One,  quotes  William  Seth  Adams  in  this  regard: 


William  Seth  Adams  argues  the  case  for  an  ecclesiology  built  on  a  "baptismal 
paradigm."  Adams  is  critical  of  the  church's  current  practice  of  ordination  rites 
that  overshadows  the  baptismal  rite  and  argues  effectively  for  a  reformation  of 

•  ...  70 

practice  that  would  put  baptism  in  its  appropriate  position  of  primacy. 


Comparing  what  is  involved  for  baptisms  with  what  is  involved  in  ordinations, 
confirmations  and  weddings  may  shed  some  light  on  the  fact  that  a  number  of 


9  Meyers,  ed.,  Baptism  and  Ministry,  44. 
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opportunities  for  formation  might  be  missing  from  the  way  we  currently  engage  baptisms 
and  give  us  some  ideas  on  how  we  can  further  enhance  baptism.  Let's  compare  some  of 
these  practices  remembering  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  these  examples: 


Invitations  are  sent  to  the  church  community  for  ordinations  and  weddings;  the 
church  is  cleaned  up;  special  bulletins  with  the  entire  service  are  printed;  and 
other  extraordinary  preparations  are  made.  Whereas  at  baptisms,  invitations  are 
rarely  sent;  too  often  the  church  community  is  not  informed  of  a  baptism  ahead  of 
time;  rarely  are  special  bulletins  printed;  and  the  church  grounds  rarely  are 
cleaned  up  in  anticipation  of  a  baptism. 


• 


• 


Approval  from  the  vestry  is  required  at  every  step  toward  ordination;  whereas  the 
vestry  is  not  included  in  any  way  in  the  official  authorization  for  baptism  or  in  the 
service  itself.  They  often  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  persons  to  be 
baptized. 

Ordinands  are  required  to  sign  a  statement  of  belief  about  Holy  Scriptures 
whereas  the  newly  baptized  and  their  sponsors  are  not  required  to  sign  anything. 

There  is  usually  an  elaborate  reception  for  the  newly  ordained,  married  or 
confirmed;  whereas  the  reception  for  the  newly  baptized,  if  there  is  one,  is  often 

on 

small    and  the  church  usually  makes  a  bigger  deal  about  the  rite  of  Confirmation. 

Intense  training  is  required  before  ordinations;  premarital  counseling  is  required 
for  those  who  would  get  married;  and  there  are  usually  a  number  of  classes 
required  for  those  seeking  to  be  confirmed.  Many  rectors  require  some  pre- 
baptismal  classes,  yet  often  none  is  given. 

The  bishop  is  always  present  for  ordinations  and  confirmations  and  rarely  if  ever 
present  for  baptisms.  The  bishop  signs  confirmation  and  ordination  certificates, 
but  does  not  sign  baptism  certificates.  Sometimes  there  is  one  combined  service 
when  the  bishop  comes,  yet  rarely  does  the  idea  occur  to  people  to  combine 
services  for  baptisms. 


The  non  verbal  signals  to  parishioners  might  be  communicating  that  baptisms  are  not  as 
important  as  ordinations  or  confirmations. 


My  experience  is  that  the  more  elaborate  reception  is  often  held  at  the  parents'  home  which  has  echoes  of 
the  old  habit  of  private  baptisms. 
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One  way  or  the  other,  if  we  are  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  liturgy  for  baptism 
then  we  will  need  to  treat  it  with  great  expectations  and  celebrations.  Ways  to  do  this  are 
addressed  in  detail  below.   There  are  many  more  ideas  and  suggestions  than  should  be 
used  in  any  one  service  but  they  are  designed  to  demonstrate  ways  to  highlight  the  actual 
service  of  baptism,  both  liturgically  and  within  the  life  of  the  congregation.  Most  of  the 
enhancements  have  been  taken  from  other  services  in  the  BCP  and  from  collects  and 
prayers  from  other  parts  of  the  BCP.  A  few  ideas  and  additions  to  the  service  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  alternative  prayer  books  from  the  Church  of  England,  Canada  and  The 
New  Zealand  Prayer  Book. 

Rubrics  are  a  crucial  element  in  understanding  the  liturgy  and  moving  through  the 
liturgy,  though  they  often  go  unnoticed.  The  Church  of  England's  alternative  book, 
Common  Worship  uses  rubrics  much  more  than  the  BCP  does  and  they  include  quite  a  bit 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  body  of  the  liturgy.  Some  new  rubrics  have  been  added  to 
this  sample  liturgy  and  sometimes  they  are  clarified  or  expanded  so  the  people  do  not 
miss  the  point.  Each  will  be  explained  as  we  work  our  way  through  the  liturgy. 

I  have  also  included  suggestions  for  the  use  of  voice  and  tone  in  the  service.  We 
can  be  more  intentional  about  how  we  say  what  we  say  in  light  of  the  magnitude  of  what 
we  are  doing,  which  is  incorporating  a  person  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Being  conscious 
of  what  is  being  said  and  how  it  is  said  can  impact  not  only  the  liturgy  itself  in  tone,  word 
and  deed  but  in  how  people  respond  and  absorb  the  importance  of  the  service.  Changing 
tones  and  energy  will  not  necessarily  come  naturally  to  those  following  the  service, 
especially  at  a  baptism  service  which  is  sometimes  rarely  celebrated.  However,  they  can 
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and  will  respond  to  the  tone  and/or  enthusiasm  of  the  celebrant,  and  rubrics  cannot  only 
help  them  understand  where  they  are  going  but  encourage  them  to  respond  with 
appropriate  feeling.  Since  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  assumes  the  bishop  will  preside 
at  baptisms,  this  sample  service  will  do  the  same. 

Finally,  the  following  service  is  not  intended  to  be  used  in  its  entirety  but  is 
presented  in  order  to  provide  ideas,  inspiration  and  impetus  for  those  who  plan  baptism 
services.  They  will  want  to  pick  and  choose  which  parts  they  would  incorporate  into 
their  service. 
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A  Service  for  Holy  Baptism 


INTRODUCTION  AND  GATHERING 

7/  is  expected  that  proper  notices  were  sent  out  notifying  the  congregation  that  there  would  be  a 
Baptism  Service  on  this  day,  who  was  being  baptized,  and  who  the  sponsors  are.  There  may  be, 
when  there  is  room,  only  one  service  on  this  Sunday. 

Special  decorations  indicating  a  Baptism  are  usually  placed  upon  the  front  doors  and  out  on  the 
grounds  where  they  are  visible  to  all  who  go  by  the  church.  Parishioners  are  encouraged  to 
invite  neighbors  to  come  and  see,  to  come  and  experience  the  Episcopal  Church  on  this  special 
day. 

The  entire  service  will  be  printed  in  a  bulletin  because  it  is  a  special  day  and  so  visitors  will 
better  be  able  to  engage  the  liturgy.  Greeters  may  welcome  members  of  the  congregation  by 
offering  them  an  empty  water  bottle.   They  will  be  invited  to  fill  these  bottles  from  the  font  after 
the  service  so  they  can  take  them  home. 

If  there  are  adult  catechumens,  it  is  expected  that  the  various  ceremonies  for  catechumen,  as 
found  in  The  Book  of  Occasional  Services,  have  been  previously  observed 

The  bishop  if  present,  is  the  chief  celebrant.  The  chancel  party,  baptismal  party,  and  other 
representatives  of  ministries  in  the  parish  gather  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  preferably 
around  the  font.   The  font  is  censed  if  using  incense  is  customary. 


Beginnings  are  so  important  and  beginning  the  Service  of  Holy  Baptism  in  a 
unique  manner  sets  it  apart  and  begs  the  question  of  all  participants,  "Why  is  this 
service  different  from  any  other  service?"    It  is  hoped  that  this  kind  of  question 
that  comes  from  the  youngest  child  at  the  Jewish  Passover  Feast,  the  original 
Paschal  Feast,  will  be  stirred  up  over  and  over  again. 

The  intention  with  these  initial  rubrics  is  to  communicate  how  important  this 
event  is  in  the  life  of  the  parish. 

Having  representatives  and  leaders  of  ministries  process  with  the  baptismal  party 
represents  flesh  and  blood  parts  of  the  ministry  that  the  newly  baptized  are  being 
baptized  into.  Banners,  dancers,  and  kites  enhance  the  festive  nature  of  this 
service.  After  all,  how  exciting  should  it  be  that  we  welcome  a  new  child  of  God 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God? 
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GATHERING  WORDS  &  PRAYER 
The  Call 

Celebrant 

Dear  friends  in  Christ,  we  love  because  God  first  loves  us.  In  Baptism  God  declares  that  love;  In 
Christ,  God  calls  us  to  respond. 

Baptism  is  the  beginning  of  the  journey  of  faith.  Each  of  us  is  at  a  different  point  in  that  journey 
and  today,  we  journey  with  those  who  come  to  be  baptized. 

The  bond  which  God  establishes  in  Holy  Baptism  is  an  indissoluble  one  and  Holy  Baptism  is  full 
initiation  into  Christ's  Body,  the  Church,  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Those  who  are  baptized  are  cleansed  from  sin  and  born  again.  Through  the  Paschal  mystery,  dear 
friends,  we  are  buried  with  Christ  in  the  waters  of  Baptism  and  raised  with  him  to  newness  of  life. 
We  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  marked  as  Christ's  own  forever! 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  are  about  to  enter  into  this  holy  mystery. 

Silence 

O  God,  you  prepared  your  disciples  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  through  the  teaching  of  your  Son 
Jesus  Christ;  Make  the  hearts  and  minds  of  your  servants  ready  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  strength  of  his  presence;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 81 

AMEN. 


This  section  is  called  "The  Call"  in  the  New  Zealand  Prayer  Book  and  called, 
"The  Pastoral  Introduction"  in  the  alternative  prayer  books  for  Canada  and  the 
Church  of  England.  The  purpose  here  is  to  include  some  of  the  basic  information 
that  is  already  referred  to  in  the  instructions  for  Baptism  on  pages  298  and  312- 
313  of  the  BCP.  This  idea  comes  from  Common  Worship,  where  the  Minister 
reads  these  rubrics  and  pieces  of  information  during  the  service.  This  concept  of 
"Exhortation"  has  historical  precedent  according  to  Marion  Hatchett  and  is  also 
supported  in  some  of  the  original  trial  liturgies  of  the  American  Prayer  Books 
from  the  sixties  and  seventies.82    We  do  this  in  the  Ash  Wednesday  Liturgy  as 
well.83 


81 


82 


83 


Prayer  15,  "For  those  about  to  be  baptized  or  to  renew  their  Baptismal  Covenant,"  BCP,  819. 
Hatchett,  Commentary,  260. 
BCP,  264-265. 
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THE  PROCESSION  &  OPENING  ACCLAMATION 

A  processional  hymn  may  then  be  sung  as  the  baptismal  party  processes  to  the  front  of  the 
church.  Familiar  hymns  are  appropriate  on  this  day  since  there  will  be  visitors.  It  is  also 
appropriate  on  this  festive  day  to  have  special  processional  banners,  kites  and  liturgical  dancers 
in  the  processions. 

An  acolyte  carrying  the  Paschal  Candle  leads  the  procession  or  comes  immediately  after  the 
thurifer.  Another  acolyte  lights  all  the  candles  in  the  sanctuary  from  the  Paschal  Candle  and  then 
it  is  placed  in  its  stand  near  the  altar. 

The  celebrant  continues  from  the  president 's  chair  or  from  where  they  would  normally  begin  a 
service  with  the  opening  acclamation.  People  are  encouraged  to  respond  with  a  strong  voice. 

Celebrant  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit. 

People  There  is  one  hope  in  God's  call  to  us. 

Celebrant  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism. 

People  One  God  and  Father  of  all. 


1 .  Music  can  be  a  key  to  enhancing  the  importance  of  the  Baptism  Service. 
Particular  hymns  and  Eucharist  Prayers  (as  addressed  above)  might  be  used 
exclusively  for  baptisms  and  used  as  reinforcement  at  other  services  that  make  a 
connection  to  the  theme  of  baptism.      There  are  a  number  of  appropriate  hymns 
and  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  with  all  the  visitors  at  a  baptism,  we 
might  want  to  sing  hymns  that  are  familiar  at  least  to  the  home  congregation  if  not 
to  the  visitors  themselves.    That  is  good  hospitality.  If  the  music  at  a  baptism 
service  is  uplifting,  then  that  excitement  can  influence  the  tone  of  voice  of  the 
leaders  and  the  peoples'  response. 

2.  The  acclamation  is  taken  from  Paul's  writings.  It  is  powerful  and  expresses  the 
unity  that  baptism  is.  It  is  hoped  that  these  words  will  find  their  way  into  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  Episcopalians  if  said  often  enough.  The  celebrant  may  choose 
to  say  these  words  with  that  kind  of  passion  so  that  the  responsorial  acclamations 
between  celebrant  and  people  build  to  a  crescendo.85  On  days  when  the 
Baptismal  vows  are  renewed,  even  without  a  baptism,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
begin  the  service  with  this  opening  acclamation,  either  by  itself  or  in  addition  to 
the  seasonal  acclamation. 


84 


I  personally  recommend  Hymn  #  293, 1  Sing  a  Song  of  the  Saints  of  God.  Its  message  is  appropriate  and 
children  enjoy  it. 


85 


I  have  done  this  with  the  opening  acclamation  for  Easter  Day  by  repeating  it  three  times  with  enthusiasm. 
The  people  usually  respond  with  surprise  after  the  first  repetition  and  then  join  in  a  final  enthusiastic 
response  with  smiles  on  their  faces. 
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THE  COLLECT  &  READINGS 

The  celebrant  reads  the  following  Collect  or  the  Collect  of  the  Day  or  both,  first  saying 

Celebrant  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

People  And  also  with  you. 

Celebrant  Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  by  our  baptism  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  your  Son  Jesus  Christ,  you  turn 
us  from  the  old  life  of  sin:  Grant  that  we,  being  reborn  to  new  life  in  him,  may  live  in 
righteousness  and  holiness  all  our  days;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns  with 
you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  now  and  for  ever.  AMEN. 

People  sit 

The  Lessons 

The  Gospel  plus  one  or  two  lessons  will  be  read.   The  Readings  are  selected  from  the  following 
list  and  may  be  lengthened  if  desired.   The  readings  from  the  Proper  of  the  Day  may  be  used 
instead. 


Old  Testament 

Epistle 
Gospel 


Ezekiel  36:24-28  or  any  of  the  other  Old  Testament  Lessons 
from  the  Easter  Vigil. 

Romans  6:3-5  or  Romans  8:14-17  or!  Corinthians  5:17-20 
Mark  1:9-11  or  Mark  10:13-16  or  John  3:1-6 


1 .  The  "Additional  Instructions,"  on  page  3 1 2  provide  that  when  a  bishop  is  present, 
or  on  other  occasions  for  sufficient  reason,  [my  italics]  the  Collect  and  one  or 
more  of  the  Lessons  provided  for  use  at  baptism  (page  203,  254  and  page  928) 
may  be  substituted  for  the  Proper  of  the  Day.  Baptism  could  constitute  "sufficient 
reason"  for  setting  aside  the  Collect  of  the  Day  and  the  readings  appointed  for  the 
Day  and  replacing  them  with  the  Collect  for  baptism  and  the  readings  set  aside  for 
baptism  (It  might  be  wise  to  get  the  bishop's  permission  since  the  BCP  states  that 
"at  the  principal  service  on  Sunday  or  other  feast,  the  Collect  and  Lessons  are 
properly  those  of  the  Day.") 

2.  Using  the  same  readings  for  every  baptism  is  another  way  to  reinforce  the  themes 
of  baptism  itself.  After  all,  we  use  special  appointed  readings  for  funerals, 
weddings  and  ordinations. 
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RESPONSE  AND  SERMON 

The  lector  ends  each  lesson  with, 

"Hear  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  God's  people." 

The  people  respond 

Thanks  be  to  God. 

After  each  lesson  there  may  be  silence. 

A  psalm  or  hymn  may  be  said  or  sung  between  readings. 

Then  all  standing,  a  deacon  or  priest  reads  the  gospel,  first  saying, 

The  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  according  to  . . . ! 
People  Glory  to  you  Lord  Christ. 

After  the  Gospel,  the  reader  says, 

Hear  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  God's  people! 
People  Praise  to  you  Lord  Christ. 

Sermon  The  sermon  may  be  preached  here  or  after  the  Peace. 


1 .  Leonel  Mitchell  is  his  book,  "Planning  the  Church  Year  reminds  us,  "Not  only  do 
the  rites  of  Christian  initiation  deserve  the  best  presentation  we  can  give 

them. .  .but  they  are  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  what  the  Church  calls 
evangelism  and  what  Madison  Avenue  calls  advertising.  People  who  come  to  the 
baptism  of  a  friend  or  friend's  child  do  not  usually  come  prepared  to  be  critical  of 
either  the  service  or  the  congregation."     I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
preachers  began  to  see  this  time  as  an  opportunity  to  remind  and  to  teach  the 
entire  congregation  (as  well  as  first  time  visitors)  the  basic  story  of  redemption, 
salvation  and  transformation. 

2.  Using  the  "The  Word  of  the  Lord"  may  have  several  different  meanings  and 
interpretations  for  different  members  of  the  congregation.  Visitors  to  the  Baptism 
Service  who  do  not  know  better,  might  draw  the  wrong  conclusions  about  our 
view  of  Scripture  especially  in  light  of  the  popularity  of  fundamentalism  and 
literalism.  A  better  response  might  be  to  substitute  what  is  being  said  in  many 
congregations  around  the  country,  "Hear  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  God's 
people!" 


86 


Leonel  Mitchell,  "Planning  the  Church  Year"  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Morehouse  Publishing)  1991,  37. 
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THE  EXHORTATION 

The  Celebrant  invites  the  baptismal  party  forward  and  may  suggest  that  the  people  remain  seated 
so  they  can  see.  The  Celebrant,  assistants  and  acolyte  with  the  Paschal  Candle  gather  in  front. 
The  celebrant  says  some  or  all  of  the  following  as  the  baptismal  party  is  coming  forward: 

Celebrant 

The  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist  were  instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  those  who  are  called 
by  His  name  have  been  baptizing  those  who  came  in  faith  since  Peter  gave  his  first  sermon  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  when  3000  were  immediately  baptized.  Peter  said,  "Repent  and  be  baptized 
everyone  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  you  will  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  to  all  who  are  far  away,  everyone 

07 

who  the  Lord  our  God  will  call." 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  Cornelius  and  his  entire  household,  St.  Peter  said  to  his  fellow 
Christians,  "What  is  to  prevent  us  from  baptizing  these  persons?"  We  have  been  baptizing  entire 
households  since  that  time  and  baptizing  infants  and  children  reminds  us  that  God  loves  us  and 
calls  us  before  we  know  what  kind  of  person  we  will  be  and  regardless  of  what  kind  of  person  we 
have  become. 

The  Ethiopian  eunuch  said  to  Philip,  once  Philip  had  interpreted  the  Scripture  for  him,  "Here  is 
some  water!  What  is  to  prevent  me  from  being  baptized?"  Philip  immediately  baptized  him  even 
though  this  person  would  not  have  been  fully  accepted  into  Judaism.  This  story  reminds  all  of  us 
who  have  been  baptized  that  all  are  welcome  and  we  are  called  to  proclaim  by  word  and  deed  the 
Good  News  of  God  in  Christ  to  all  people  and  respect  the  dignity  of  every  human  being. 

St.  Paul  said,  "As  many  of  you  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ. 
There  is  no  longer  Jew  and  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  or 
female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  are  here  reminded  that  having  Christ  in 
common  overshadows  all  that  would  separate  us  from  one  another. 

According  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  only  Son  so  that 
everyone  who  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  St.  John  also  writes, 
"We  must  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  therefore  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly,  for  it  is  not  only  new  birth 
for  the  baptized,  but  a  call  to  ministry. .  .a  ministry  to  represent  Christ  and  His  Church;  to  bear 
witness  to  Him  wherever  they  may  be;  and  according  to  the  gifts  given  them,  to  carry  on  Christ's 
work  of  reconciliation  in  the  world  and  to  take  their  place  in  the  life,  worship  and  governance  of 
the  Church. 

It  will  be  their  duty  to  join  all  of  us  in  following  Christ;  coming  together  week  by  week  for 
corporate  worship;  and  working,  praying  and  giving  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


87  A  New  Zealand  Prayer  Book,  (Auckland:  Collins,  1989),  384. 
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1.  People  often  instinctively  stand  at  this  part  of  the  service,  though  the  prayer  book 
gives  no  rubrics  to  do  so.  This  is  why  it  might  be  good  for  the  celebrant  to  invite 

oo 

the  people  to  remain  seated  until  the  procession  to  the  font. 

2.  Several  parts  of  scripture  are  offered  as  instruction  regarding  baptism  with  the 

on 

hope  that  these  words  may  take  hold  in  people.  J  These  scriptures  communicate 
some  classic  stories  in  Scripture  around  baptism,  beginning  with  Peter's  first 
sermon  about  repenting  and  believing  in  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  The  fact  that  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  acceptable  for  baptism  makes  a  huge 
statement  about  inclusiveness  in  light  of  the  exclusivity  of  Temple  Judaism.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  words  of  Paul  from  Galatians  were  part  of  the  ancient 
baptismal  ceremonies.  Maybe  it  was  said  as  the  newly  baptized  exited  the 
baptismal  waters  and  were  vested  in  a  clean  white  garment.  This  quote  from  Paul 
is  one  of  the  most  inclusive  and  liberating  comments  that  Paul  makes  and  these 
words  remind  us  that  the  baptized  are  equal  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and 
have  equal  access  to  all  the  rights,  'rites'  and  privileges  in  the  Church. 

4.  The  words  from  the  Gospel  of  John  connect  baptism,  rebirth,  salvation  and  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  The  final  two  paragraphs  come  directly  from  the  catechism  on  pages  855  and  856 
of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  first  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is 
the  ministry  of  the  laity?"  The  second  answers  the  question,  "What  is  the  duty  of 
all  Christians?"  This  is  taking  an  opportunity  for  instruction  for  the  whole  parish. 
The  laity  may  have  read  the  catechism  once  during  a  Confirmation  or  Enquirer's 
class  but  they  probably  never  encountered  it  since.  Hearing  these  duties  repeated 
at  every  baptism  and  maybe  even  each  time  the  baptismal  vows  are  renewed, 
might  be  effective  stewardship  of  ministry  and  money.  However,  this  section 
may  be  a  bit  too  "preachy"  for  some  so  they  may  want  to  skip  this  part. 


DO 

If  the  font  is  in  front  where  people  can  remain  seated  and  see,  then  it  is  recommended  that  the  people 
remain  seated  until  the  "Welcome." 

on  t 

Quoting  scripture  directly  is  also  done  in  the  sentences  following  the  absolution  and  preceding  the  Peace 
in  Rite  I  on  page  1 32  of  the  BCP. 
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PRESENTATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES 

The  baptismal  party  turns  and  faces  both  the  congregation  and  the  celebrant. 

Celebrant  The  candidate(s)  for  Holy  Baptism  will  now  be  presented. 

Adults  and  Older  Children 

The  candidates  who  are  old  enough  to  speak  for  themselves  are  presented  individually  by  their 
sponsors,  as  follows.  Sponsors  speak  loudly  enough  for  the  entire  congregation  to  hear. 

I  present  N.  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

The  celebrant  asks  each  candidate  when  presented  and  the  candidate  responds  so  that  the  entire 
congregation  can  hear. 

Celebrant  Do  you  desire  to  be  baptized? 

Catechumens     I  do. 

Infants  and  Younger  Children 

Each  set  of  sponsors  and/or  Parents  and  Godparents  present  each  individual  saying  in  a  strong 
voice: 

I  present  N.  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 


1 .  Putting  the  voice  rubrics  for  the  participants  may  be  helpful  reminders  for  them  to 
speak  up  since  they  may  be  nervous  and  forget  what  they  were  told  during  the 
rehearsal  (if  they  had  one). 

2.  The  whole  baptismal  party  faces  the  celebrant  and  congregation  because  they  are 
being  presented  to  the  congregation,  which  means  the  celebrant  will  have  stepped 
forward  and  turned  to  face  the  baptismal  party.  They  might  gather  in  front  of  the 
altar  or  the  steps  to  the  altar.  This  will  also  help  the  congregation  see  and  hear  all 
those  involved.  It  is  not  clear  from  our  BCP  if  in  fact  the  candidates  are  being 
presented  to  the  congregation  or  to  the  celebrant,  who  may  represent  the 
congregation.  It  is  spelled  out  in  Common  Worship  on  page  352  that  they  are 
presented  to  the  congregation  and  not  to  the  celebrant,  so  once  all  the  candidates 
have  come  forward,  they  face  the  congregation  and  the  celebrant. 
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RENUNCIATIONS  &  PROCLAMATIONS 

When  all  have  been  presented,  the  Celebrant  then  addresses  the  parents  and/or  Godparents. 

Celebrant  Will  you  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  child  you  present 

is  brought  up  in  the  Christian  life  and  faith? 

Answers  are  given  in  strong,  bold  definite  tones. 

Answer  I  will  with  God's  help 

Celebrant  Will  you  by  your  prayers  and  witness 

help  this  child  to  grow  into  the  full  stature  of  Christ? 

Answer  I  will  with  God's  help 

RENUNCIATIONS 

Question  Do  you  renounce  Satan  and  all  the  spiritual  forces  of  wickedness 

that  rebel  against  God? 

Answer  I  renounce  them! 

Question  Do  you  renounce  all  the  evil  powers  of  this  world 

which  corrupt  and  destroy  the  creatures  of  God? 

Answer  I  renounce  them! 

Question  Do  you  renounce  all  sinful  desires  that  draw  you  from  the  love  of  God? 

Answer  I  renounce  them! 

PROCLAMATION  90 

Question  Do  you  turn  to  Jesus  Christ  and  accept  him  as  your  savior? 

Answer  I  do. 

Question  Do  you  put  your  whole  trust  in  His  grace  and  love? 

Answer  I  do. 

Question  Do  you  promise  to  follow  and  obey  him  as  your  Lord? 

Answer  I  do. 


90 


Marion  Hatchett  calls  this,  "The  Act  of  Adherence."  In  the  Eastern  catechetical  instructions  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  John  Chrysostom  of  Antioch,  the  three  fold  renunciation  of  Satan  was  followed  by  a  three 
fold  act  of  adherence  to  Christ.  In  some  rites  of  renunciation  of  Satan,  the  candidate  was  facing  west  as  a 
sign  of  rejection.  The  candidate  then  turned  to  the  East,  which  signified  light  and  life  and  the  eschaton,  for 
the  act  of  adherence.  (Hatchett,  Commentary,  270-  271.) 
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PRESENTATION  OF  OTHER  CANDIDATES 

When  there  are  others  to  be  presented,  the  Bishop  speaks  so  the  entire  congregation  can  hear. 

Bishop  The  other  candidate(s)  will  now  be  presented. 

Presenters  I  present  these  persons  for  Confirmation. 

I  present  these  persons  to  be  received  into  this  communion. 

I  present  these  persons  who  desire  to  reaffirm  their  baptismal  vows. 

The  Bishop  asks  the  candidate(s) 

Question  Do  you  reaffirm  your  renunciation  of  evil? 

Answer  I  do 

Question  Do  you  renew  your  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ? 

Answer  I  do,  and  with  God's  Grace,  I  will  follow  Him  as  my  Savior  and  Lord. 

Congregational  Response 

After  all  have  been  presented,  the  Celebrant  addresses  the  congregation,  saying 

Question    Will  you  who  witness  these  vows  do  all  in  your  power 

to  support  these  persons  in  their  life  in  Christ? 
Answer       We  will. 

Celebrant    Let  us  pray! 

O  God  of  unchangeable  power  and  eternal  light:  Look  favorably  on  your  whole  Church,  that 
wonderful  and  sacred  mystery;  by  the  effectual  working  of  your  providence,  carry  out  in 
tranquility  the  plan  of  salvation;  let  the  whole  world  see  and  know  that  things  which  were  cast 
down  are  being  raised  up,  and  things  which  have  grown  old  are  being  made  new,  and  that  all 
things  are  being  brought  to  their  perfection  by  Him  through  whom  all  things  were  made,  Your 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  who  lives  and  reigns  with  you  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God, 
for  ever  and  ever.  AMEN! 

1 .  I  have  given  headings  in  bold  type  for  the  presentation  of  other  candidates  and 
congregational  response.  This  creates  "liturgical  space  on  paper"  and  quite 
frankly,  it's  a  good  reminder  to  the  celebrant  if  there  are  other  candidates.  We 
who  are  in  charge  sometimes  forget. 

2.  The  celebrant  concludes  the  Presentation  and  Examination  of  Candidates  with  the 
last  collect  from  the  Easter  Vigil  Service  {BCP,  291)91 


91 


It  is  also  said  at  ordination  services  (515,  528,  540,  BCP)  following  the  presentation  and  litany  and  it  is 
the  last  solemn  collect  said  on  Good  Friday  (BCP,  280).  A  similar  prayer  is  said  by  the  minister  after  the 
final  baptismal  vow  is  made  in  the  Church  of  England's  alternative  prayer  book,  Common  Worship. 
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THE  BAPTISMAL  COVENANT 

The  Celebrant  then  says  these  words  or  similar  words 

Please  stand  and  let  us  join  with  those  who  are  committing  themselves  to  Christ 
and  renew  our  own  baptismal  covenant. 

Profession  of  Faith  (304,  BCP) 

Celebrant 
People 

Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Father? 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father. . . 

Celebrant 
People 

Do  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God? 
I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ... 

Celebrant 
People 

Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Holy  Spirit? 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit... 

The  Baptismal  Vows:  An  Episcopal  Model  for  Discipleship 

Celebrant 
People 

Will  you  continue  in  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship, 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  the  prayers? 
I  will  with  God's  help. 

Celebrant 
People 

Will  you  persevere  in  resisting  evil,  and  whenever  you  fall  into  sin, 
repent  and  return  to  the  Lord? 
I  will  with  God's  help. 

Celebrant 
People 

Will  you  proclaim  by  word  and  example,  the  Good  News  of  God  in  Christ? 
I  will  with  God's  help. 

Celebrant 
People 

Will  you  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all  people,  loving  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 
I  will  with  God's  help. 

Celebrant 
People 

Will  you  strive  for  justice  and  peace, 
respecting  the  dignity  of  every  human  being? 
I  will  with  God's  help. 

Once  the  final 

vow  is  made  the  celebrant  says: 

Celebrant 

May  the  Lord  who  has  given  you  the  will  to  do  these  things, 
give  you  the  grace  and  power  to  perform  them. 

People 

AMEN! 
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1 .  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  candidates  and  congregation  actually  recite  the 
entire  vows  rather  than  simply  respond  to  the  celebrant's  questions  with  "I  do." 
This  could  be  difficult  to  do  as  a  group.  However,  we  recite  the  creeds, 
confessions  and  other  long  prayers  together.  This  minor  work  would  support  a 
congregation  attempting  to  live  into  the  Baptismal  Vows  Model  for  Ministry. 
Maybe  this  is  the  only  memorization  work  to  require  of  any  parents,  godparents, 
catechumens  or  candidates. 

2.  Having  the  candidates  and  congregation  repeat  the  words  after  the  celebrant  as  we 
do  the  vows  in  a  wedding  can  actually  work  well  in  some  congregations  without 
being  too  cumbersome.  It  could  go  something  like  this: 

Celebrant  I  invite  you  now  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another 

to  profess  with  your  lips  what  you  will  do  with  your  lives. 

Celebrant  Please  repeat  after  me. 

Celebrant  I  will,  with  God's  help, 

Candidate  I  will,  with  God's  help, 

Celebrant  continue  in  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship 

Candidate  continue  in  the  apostles  teaching  and  fellowship 

Celebrant  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers 

Candidate  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers 

And  so  on... 

They  could  be  concluded  with  the  following:92 

Celebrant  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 

Candidate  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 

Celebrant  And  the  Son, 

Candidates  And  the  Son, 

Celebrant  And  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Candidate  And  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Not  only  does  this  resolve  the  problem  of  candidates  having  to  look  down  at  a 
book  as  they  make  these  important  promises  and  vows  to  God  and  the 
congregation,  but  separating  them  into  short  repetitive  phrases  gives  proper 
emphasis  to  each  phrase  or  clause. 


92 


We  will  hear  echoes  of  this  three-fold  phraseology  again  during  the  actual  baptism. 
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The  concluding  prayer  is  taken  from  the  ordination  services.  It  is  said  by  the 
bishop  at  ordinations  after  the  candidates  have  made  their  vows  (BCP,  p.  532). 
What  an  appropriate  prayer  to  be  said  after  making  our  baptismal  vows  and  we 
will  need  all  the  prayers  we  can  get. 

The  first  part  of  the  baptismal  covenant  is  a  statement  of  our  faith  and  the  second 
part  is  a  statement  of  our  intentions  for  living  into  our  beliefs.  The  layout  of  the 
printed  word  is  important  and  a  simple  heading,  "The  Baptismal  vows:  An 
Episcopal  Model  for  Discipleship"  sets  this  apart  with  emphasis  and  defines  them 
as  a  possible  way  of  life  for  Episcopalians. 


PRAYERS  AND  PROCESSION  TO  THE  FONT 

It  is  appropriate  that  one  or  more  of  the  sponsors  reads  or  sings  the  prayers  for  the  Candidates. 
The  procession  to  the  font  may  take  place  during  this  litany  in  which  case  the  invitation  offered 
below  is  read  before  the  prayers. 

Celebrant 

Let  us  pray  for  these  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  new  birth  and  for  those  who 
will  be  companions  with  them  on  their  journey  of  faith. 

A  person  appointed  leads  the  petitions  (pages  305-306).  [The  bracketed  prayer  is  said  if  there 
are  parents  or  Godparents.] 

[Faithful  and  loving  God,  bless  those  who  care  for  these  children  and  grant  them  your  gifts  of 
love,  wisdom  and  faith.  Pour  upon  them  your  healing  and  reconciling  love  and  protect  their  home 
from  evil.  Fill  them  with  the  light  of  your  presence  and  establish  them  in  the  joy  of  your 
kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.]     AMEN. 

Procession  to  the  Font 

Celebrant 

All  are  invited  to  join  in  the  procession  to  the  baptismal  font.  Those  who  might  have  a  difficult 
time  viewing  the  baptism  are  particularly  encouraged  to  join  the  procession  first  so  that  they 
might  see  better. 

All  stand.  (If  the  font  is  in  front  then  the  people  may  remain  seated  so  they  can  see.) 

The  acolyte  takes  the  Paschal  Candle  and  follows  immediately  behind  the  thurifer  [if  there  is 
one]  leading  the  baptismal  party  to  the  font.  Psalm  42  or  some  other  appropriate  psalm  or  hymn 
may  be  said  or  sung  as  the  procession  moves  toward  the  font. 
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Once  the  baptismal  party  has  gathered  around  the  font,  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sung. 
The  font  should  be  censed  during  this  hymn.  A  period  of  silent  prayer  follows,  the  people  still 
standing. 

Pitchers  or  vases  full  of  water  that  are  visible  to  the  congregation  and  large  enough  to  fill  the 
font  to  the  brim  are  poured  into  the  font  by  either  assistants  or  members  of  the  baptismal  party  as 
the  celebrant  reads  or  sings  the  thanksgiving  prayer.  If  the  font  is  too  small  to  receive  all  that 
water,  then  the  celebrant  may  bless  the  water  in  all  the  pitchers  so  parishioners  can  take  some 
home  with  them  after  the  service. 


It  has  been  suggested  by  Louis  Weil  in  a  booklet  by  Associated  Parishes  that  the 
procession  to  the  font  may  begin  during  the  Prayers.      The  idea  for  adding  the 
prayer  for  parents  and  godparents  came  from  an  online  liturgical  chat  group  I 
participate  in.  It  can  help  in  a  little  way  to  reinforce  their  special  call  and  they  can 
use  the  extra  prayers.  I  obtained  this  prayer  from  Common  Worship,  page  358. 

At  the  point  of  actual  baptism,  it  will  be  important  for  the  celebrant  to  invite  not 
only  the  small  children  but  those  in  wheelchairs  or  those  who  simply  want  to  get  a 
closer  look. 

The  rubrics  from  page  552  of  the  BCP  recommend  the  hymns  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  ordinations  just  before  the  actual  ordination  takes  place.  Baptism  is  supposed 
to  be  when  we  first  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  so  these  hymns  are  quite  appropriate 
and  powerful.  They  emphasize  the  moment  providing  a  solemn  pause  in  the 
liturgy. 
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Veni  Creator  Spiritus  or  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  would  be  powerful  here. 

Associated  Parishes,  Holy  Baptism:  A  Liturgical  and  Pastoral  Commentary,  Alexandria,  Virginia  1 99 1 . 
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THANKSGIVING  OVER  THE  WATER 


Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  over  the  Water 
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Celebrant  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

People  And  also  with  you. 

Celebrant  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

People  It  is  right  to  give  God  thanks  and  praise. 

The  celebrant  continues  while  water  is  being  poured  into  the  font. 

We  thank  you,  Almighty  God  for  the  gift  of  water.  Over  it  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  in  the  beginning 
of  creation.  Through  it  you  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt  into  the  land  of 
promise.  In  it  your  Son  Jesus  received  the  baptism  of  John  and  was  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  to  lead  us,  through  his  death  and  resurrection,  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
into  everlasting  life. 

We  thank  you  Father  for  the  water  of  Baptism.  In  it  we  are  buried  with  Christ  in  his  death.  By  it 
we  share  in  his  resurrection.  Through  it,  we  are  reborn  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Therefore  in  joyful  obedience  to  your  Son,  we  bring  into  his  fellowship  those  who  come  to  him  in 
faith,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  the  following  words,  the  celebrant  touches  the  water. 

Now  sanctify  this  water,  we  pray  you,  by  the  power  of  your  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  who  here  are 
cleansed  from  sin  and  born  again  may  continue  for  ever  in  the  risen  life  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Savior. 

To  him,  to  you,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever.  AMEN. 


The  blessings  over  the  water  have  changed,  not  only  through  the  generations 
leading  up  to  the  first  Prayer  Book,  but  through  all  the  revisions  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  Dr.  Leonel  Mitchell  wrote  this  prayer  which  is  one  of  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  in  the  service.96  It  summarizes  salvation  history  with  the  images  of 
water,  and  as  Marion  Hatchett  says,  includes  the  images  of  bath,  womb  and  tomb. 
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Alternative  Anglican  prayer  books  suggest  seasonal  prayers  over  the  water  and  this  can  be  one  more  way 
to  expand  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year.  See  pages  365-369  in  Common  Worship.    Personally,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  people  take  this  particular  prayer  into  their  hearts  and  souls. 


96 


Hatchett,  Commentary.  275. 
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THE  BAPTISM 

The  minister  usually  stands  facing  the  congregation  across  the  font.  Each  candidate  is  presented 
to  the  Celebrant  or  to  an  assisting  priest  or  deacon,  who  then  immerses,  or  pours  water  upon  the 
candidate  the  first  time  saying 

N.,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father 

The  candidate  is  immersed  or  has  water  poured  upon  them  a  second  time. 

And  the  Son 
The  candidate  is  immersed  or  has  water  poured  upon  them  a  final  time. 

And  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  these  actions  have  been  completed  for  all  the  candidates,  the  Bishop  or  Priest,  at  a  place  in 
full  sight  of  the  congregation,  prays  over  them,  saying 

Let  us  pray. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  you  that  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  you  have  bestowed  upon  these 
your  servants  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  have  raised  them  to  the  new  life  of  grace.  Sustain  them, 
O  Lord,  in  your  Holy  Spirit.  Give  them  an  inquiring  and  discerning  heart,  the  courage  to  will  and 
to  persevere,  a  spirit  to  know  and  to  love  you,  and  the  gift  of  joy  and  wonder  in  all  your  works. 

AMEN. 


1.    We  have  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  the  service  so  far.  The  celebrant  may  allow 
her  voice  to  reflect  it.  Catechumens  were  immersed  three  times  in  many  early 
churches.  In  some  cities  they  would  profess  their  faith  by  saying  some  part  of 
what  we  know  as  the  Apostles  Creed  before  each  immersion. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  etc. . .first  immersion. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  etc...  second  immersion. 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc... final  immersion. 


Separating  these  immersions  (pourings)  in  the  bulletin  with  rubrics  and  space 
helps  highlight  the  baptism  itself.  This  is  why  we  are  here!  We  should  take  our 
time  and  let  the  words  reflect  that.  The  current  layout  of  the  service  in  the  BCP 
gives  only  one  line  to  the  actual  baptism  and  it  almost  disappears  within  the  copy. 
Image  matters  on  so  many  levels. 
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Hatchett,  253-254. 
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So  how  much  water?  Do  we  splash,  pour,  sprinkle  or  immerse?    The  more  the 
merrier.  The  BCP  puts  immersion  first  in  the  rubrics  which  means  that  it  is  the 
expected  norm.  Each  congregation  will  do  what  is  congruent  with  its  life  and 
culture.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a 
"dainty  act  of  putting  one's  toe  in  water,"  but  more  like  "running  and  leaping" 
into  the  water. 


THE  ANNOINTING  WITH  OIL  AND  THE  LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS 

The  acolyte,  carrying  the  Paschal  Candle,  then  leads  the  baptismal  party  to  the  altar. 9h 
Psalm  23  or  some  other  appropriate  psalm  or  hymn  may  be  sung  as  the  procession  moves.  If  the 
celebrant  plans  to  sprinkle  the  congregation  with  the  blessed  water,  helpers  carry  several  basins 
of  the  blessed  water  in  the  procession. 

An  acolyte,  who  is  holding  the  oil  of  Chrism,  removes  the  stopper  and  hands  the  oil  to  the 
celebrant.      The  bishop  then  blesses  the  oil  of  Chrism.  If  the  oil  has  previously  been  blessed  by 
the  bishop,  then  the  celebrant  omits  the  bracketed  part  of  the  prayer.  This  may  all  be  done 
immediately  after  the  administration  of  water  and  before  the  preceding  prayer.  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  celebrant  to  give  a  bit  of  instruction  on  Chrism  at  this  point.100 

Celebrant 

Eternal  Father,  whose  blessed  Son  was  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  Savior  and  servant  of 
all,  we  pray  [you  to  consecrate  this  oil],  that  those  who  are  sealed  with  it  [this  oil]may  share  in  the 
royal  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  lives  and  reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

AMEN! 


THE  LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS 

The  celebrant  may  invite  the  whole  baptismal  party  to  lay  hands  upon  the  newly  baptized,  saying 
to  each  one 

N.,  I  lay  my  hands  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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This  was  recommended  in  trial  services  from  1973  {Authorized Services,  33.). 

The  Oil  of  Chrism  may  be  placed  upon  the  altar  ahead  of  time  in  which  case  the  acolyte  retrieves  it. 


100 


The  quote  from  Hatchet's  book  on  the  next  page  would  be  an  example. 
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THE  ANOINTING  WITH  OIL 

The  celebrant  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  of  the  newly  baptized  using  the  Chrism. 

You  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism  and  marked  as  Christ's  own  for  ever. 

People  AMEN!  


We  do  not  always  think  to  look  closely  at  the  rubrics  as  we  prepare  for  the  next 
stage  in  a  long  service  like  this.  The  anointing  with  oil  and  laying  on  of  hands  can 
get  lost  in  the  current  rubrics  of  the  BCP.  The  rite  of  anointing  with  oil  and  laying 
on  of  hands  are  two  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  and  deserve  their  own 
heading.101 

The  use  of  Chrism  which  is  optional,  signifies  the  cleansing  of  the  bath,  the 
anointing  of  kings  and  priests,  the  "seal"  of  the  baptism  and  incorporation  into 
Christ,  which  title  means,  "The  Anointed  One."  The  word  "christen"  derived 
from  the  chrism:  to  be  "christened"  is  to  be  "anointed."  Because  the  chrism 
can  be  consecrated  only  by  the  bishop,  its  use  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop 
signifies  the  relationship  of  the  office  of  baptism. 


The  New  Zealand  Prayer  Booh,  actually  includes  a  heading  for  the  Laying  on  of 
Hands  in  the  Table  of  Contents  as  well  as  within  the  context  of  the  liturgy  itself, 
which  helps  clue  the  parishioners  in  on  what  is  happening.       More  often  than 
not,  most  parishioners  cannot  see  the  laying  on  of  hands,  nor  the  small  vial  of  oil 
or  the  actual  anointing.  104 

The  rubrics  allow  for  the  chrismation  of  the  newly  baptized  immediately  after 
baptizing  them  with  water,  so  it  is  not  too  inconvenient  to  wait  until  after  the  first 
prayer.  The  prayer  of  consecration  of  the  oil  reminds  all  of  us  that  we  participate 
in  the  royal  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pray  it  even  when 
the  bishop  is  not  present  or  even  if  the  bishop  is  present  and  is  using  previously 
consecrated  oil.  That  is  why  I  included  the  prayer  with  the  bracketed  part  which 
would  be  omitted  if  the  oil  had  already  been  blessed. 


101 
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Hatchett,  Commentary,  278-281 
Ibid.,  281. 


1 0^ 

A  New  Zealand  Prayer  Book,  Auckland:  Collins)  1989. 

Creating  a  visible  space  and  place  somewhere  near  the  altar  for  a  large  chrism  of  oil  will  at  least  get 
people  to  ask  "What  is  it?"  from  time  to  time. 
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There  is  no  rubric  preventing  the  entire  baptismal  party  joining  the  celebrant  in 
laying  on  of  hands  and  this  image  can  be  powerful.  When  an  infant  is  baptized  it 
can  be  appropriate  that  the  baby  be  passed  from  arms  to  arms.  Official 
representatives  could  be  a  part  of  this,  with  their  names  printed  in  the  bulletin. 
What  a  wonderful  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  baptismal  ministry. 


WELCOME 

When  all  have  been  baptized  and  anointed  with  oil  and  received  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the 
celebrant  says 

Let  us  welcome  the  newly  baptized! 

The  people,  if  seated,  should  now  stand. 

Celebrant  and  People 

We  receive  you  into  the  household  of  God.  Confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified, 
proclaim  his  resurrection  and  share  with  us  in  his  eternal  priesthood! 

Applause  is  appropriate  at  this  time  and  celebrative  instrumental  music  may  be  played 
immediately  after  this  and/or  during  the  asperges  if  they  occur.  If  there  is  to  be  Confirmation, 
Reception,  or  the  Reaffirmation  of  Baptismal  Vows,  the  rites  and  prayers  from  pages 
309-310  immediately  follow  the  applause.   Then  some  or  all  of  the  following  may  take 
place. 


1 .    I  have  noticed  that  usually  this  time  in  a  baptismal  service  is  more  often 
anticlimactic  rather  than  climatic.  Adding  vibrant  music,  applause  and  the 
asperges  adds  to  the  climax  of  this  aspect  of  the  service.  One  of  the  primary 
aspects  of  baptism  is  the  incorporation  of  the  baptized  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  so 
this  welcome  could  appropriately  be  a  rousing  liturgical  moment. 
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THE  ASPERGES 

The  celebrant  or  representatives  of  ministries  within  the  congregations  may  then  take  a  leafy 
evergreen  branch  or  an  aspergillum  and  while  a  helper  carries  a  bowl  of  the  blessed  Baptismal 
water,  sprinkle  the  baptismal  waters  over  the  baptismal  party  and  congregation,  saying  words 
such  as: 

Remember  that  you  have  been  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit! 


The  asperges  is  optional.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  several  basins  of  water 
and  several  people  to  sprinkle  water  so  that  this  is  done  in  an  efficient  manner 
when  the  time  comes.  The  sprinkling  can  take  place  during  the  procession  to  the 
altar  or  it  can  take  place  afterwards  as  is  suggested  in  this  service. 


PRESENTATION  OF  GIFTS 

Various  gifts,  including  the  signed  Baptismal,  Confirmation,  Reaffirmation  and/or  Reception 
certificate  (s)  are  presented  by  the  sponsors  or  representatives  of  the  congregation.  Some  gifts 
might  be  given  later  at  a  reception  in  the  Parish  Hall. 

Celebrant  Let  us  pray. 

Ever  living  God,  whose  power  is  limitless,  we  place  before  you,  with  our  praise  and  thanks,  these 
tokens  of  your  servant 's  ministry  and  dignity. . . 

Gifts  are  presented 

The  Baptismal  Certificate. . .Remember  your  baptism. 

A  candle. .  .Be  the  light  of  the  world.  {Candle  is  lighted  from  the  Paschal  Candle.) 

[A  banner... You  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism 

And  marked  as  Christ's  own  forever. 
[A  Prayer  Book... Pray  unceasingly.] 
[A  towel. . .Serve  the  world.] 

Grant  that  N  (s)  who  has  been  called  to  join  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  in  your  Church  and 
bears  these  signs,  may  faithfully  serve  you  and  share  in  the  fullness  of  your  life-giving  Spirit; 
through  the  high  priest  and  good  shepherd  of  us  all,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  AMEN. 
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THE  PEACE,  [PRAYERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE],  OFFERTORY  &  EUCHARIST 


Celebrant  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you. 

People  And  also  with  you. 

The  entire  congregation  may  choose  to  come  forward  to  exchange  the  peace  with  the  newly 
baptized.  Once  the  baptismal  party  has  exchanged  the  peace  with  one  another,  they  take  their 
seats 

The  "Prayers  of  the  People  "  may  be  omitted  or  read  at  this  point.   The  newly  baptized  or  their 
representatives  may  read  them  as  a  sign  of  their  taking  part  in  ministry  immediately,  as  they  pray 
for  the  Church  and  the  world  The  celebrant  may  conclude  the  prayers  with  the  Collect  for 
baptism  on  page  395  of  the  BCP. 

It  is  also  appropriate  for  members  of  the  baptismal  party  to  bring  the  gifts  forward. 
Announcements  may  be  made  now  or  once  the  entire  congregation  has  processed  into  the  Parish 
Hall. 

The  service  continues  with  the  Offertory  and  Eucharist,  at  which  the  Bishop,  when  present, 
should  be  the  principal  celebrant.  Some  congregations  may  choose  to  use  one  particular 
Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Baptisms  and  the  Proper  Preface  for  baptisms  may  be  used. I(h  Special 
seasonal  post  Communion  Prayers  may  be  used.106  The  celebrant  may  invite  the  baptismal  party 
to  gather  around  the  Lord's  Table  for  the  Great  Thanksgiving  in  which  case,  the  baptismal  party 
will  receive  Communion  first  and  then  return  to  their  seats. 


1 .    Gifts  are  given  after  the  baptism  as  tokens  of  their  new  status  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  of  their  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Gifts  have  been 
given  at  baptisms  since  the  earliest  days.  The  newly  baptized  in  many  ancient 
churches,  having  been  stripped  naked  before  entering  the  waters  of  baptism,  were 
immediately  clothed  in  a  white  garment  as  they  exited  the  waters  of  baptism.107 
Most  people  today  have  already  dressed  their  child  in  a  white  garment  before 
baptism.  Richard  Giles'  congregation  would  vest  the  newly  baptized  adults  in  a 
white  alb. 


105 
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Common  Worship,  362. 
Ibid.,  362. 
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Johnson,  The  Rites,  37-38. 
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We  have  been  giving  candles  for  generations  and  on  page  363  of  Common 
Worship,  there  is  a  liturgical  statement  made  by  the  one  presenting  the  candle, 
with  an  appropriate  response  from  the  congregation.108    I  believe  that  this  and 
other  like  responses  might  be  created  for  the  offering  of  each  gift.  The  bracketed 
gifts  may  be  less  traditional  but  it  is  hoped  that  gifts  which  can  be  used  later  in 
life  will  be  given.  No  congregation  will  give  all  of  these  gifts,  but  they  may 
discover  that  one  or  two  fit  well  with  their  congregation,  especially  if  they  are 
working  with  the  TBMM. 

Some  congregations  will  want  to  come  forward  to  exchange  the  Peace  with  the 
newly  baptized.  According  to  Marion  Hatchett,  it  is  thought  that  baptismal 
services  were  the  first  recorded  instances  of  "Exchanging  the  Peace." 
Catechumens  had  previously  been  dismissed  before  Eucharist  but  on  the  days  of 
baptism,  the  Peace  was  exchanged  with  every  one  in  the  congregation,  so  doing 
this  fits  right  in  with  our  roots.109 

If  there  are  children  or  adults,  they  could  be  encouraged  to  go  out  into  the 
congregation  to  exchange  the  Peace.  It  is  appropriate  for  the  newly  baptized  or 
family  of  the  baptized  to  bring  forward  the  oblations. 

The  Prayers  of  the  People  may  be  read  at  this  point  or  may  be  omitted  since  the 
prayers  for  the  candidates  have  been  read  and  if  one  wants  to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  service.  However,  the  Prayers  for  the  Candidates  do  not  include  prayers  for 
the  Church  and  the  world.  Part  of  their  preparation  could  have  been  in  the  writing 
of  these  prayers. 

Having  the  baptismal  party  immediately  come  up  around  the  altar  makes  clear 
that  baptism  is  complete  initiation  into  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  could  be  a  model 
for  inviting  others  up  around  the  altar  on  a  regular  basis,  such  as  when  new 
ministries  are  commissioned.  This  is  recommended  in  the  book,  The 
Catechumenate  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Catechumenate  in  The  Book  of 
Occasional  Services.  no 


108 


Ibid.,  p.  38. 


109  Hatchett,  345. 

Associated  Parishes,  The  Catechumenate:  Formation  for  Church  Membership,  (Alexandria,  Virginia 
1991),  11. 
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PROCESSION,  DISMISSAL,  RECEPTION  &  FELLOWSHIP 

The  crucifer  leads  the  procession  out  with  the  cross  while  a  hymn  is  sung  by  the  congregation. 
The  celebrant  may  invite  the  baptismal  party  to  join  in  the  procession.   The  deacon  or  celebrant, 
standing  in  the  back  next  to  the  font  (if  there),  invites  the  congregation  to  say  or  sing  the  Song  of 
Simeon  and  then  makes  the  dismissal. 


The  Song  of  Simeon 

This  may  be  sung  by  a  soloist  or  chanted  by  the  congregation. 

Lord,  you  now  have  set  your  servant  free. 
To  go  in  peace  as  you  have  promised; 

For  these  eyes  of  mine  have  seen  the  Savior 
Whom  you  have  prepared  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

A  light  to  enlighten  the  nations 
And  the  glory  of  your  people  Israel. 

All  say  together 

Glory  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning  is  now  and  will  be  forever! 

Deacon  or  Celebrant 

Let  us  go  forth  into  the  world  rejoicing  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

PEOPLE  THANKS  BE  TO  GOD!  ALLELUIA!  ALLELUIA! 

The  congregation  is  invited  to  follow  the  procession  directly  to  the  Fellowship  Hall,  for 
announcement  and  a  reception.  Bottles  will  be  available  for  you  to  dip  into  the  font  in  order  to 
take  some  blessed  water  home  with  you. lU    We  will  have  some  thought  provoking  questions  for 
those  who  would  like  to  stay  and  get  to  know  one  another  better. 


1 .  The  Song  of  Simeon  communicates  a  sense  of  fulfillment  that  this  day  has  been.  It 
recalls  both  a  culmination  of  hopes  and  dreams  and  the  potential  in  the  baby  Jesus 
and  for  the  one  baptized.  It  is  also  an  appropriate  ending  for  this  thesis. 

2.  The  BCP  provides  sentences  for  dismissals  but  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
additional  sentences  to  be  added  as  a  prelude  to  the  dismissal.  Some  examples 
that  go  with  the  vow  of  the  season  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  "Appendix  A." 


1  My  wife's  family  took  home  water  from  the  Baptismal  Font  in  their  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
Pittsburgh  when  she  was  growing  up. 
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Taking  the  time  needed  to  enhance  a  service  of  Holy  Baptism  might  be  a  great 
challenge  for  clergy  and  staff  of  congregations  who  currently  are  too  busy  with  other 
duties  to  invest  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  plan  liturgies  like  this.  This  would 
probably  only  happen  in  congregations  and  dioceses  where  baptismal  values  have  taken 
hold  with  a  passion  and  the  clergy  and  staff  have  been  enabled  to  let  go  of  other  duties. 
However  if  almost  anyone  who  plans  liturgy  bothers  to  look  through  this  model  service, 
they  will  most  likely  discover  at  least  one  or  two  ideas  from  it.  This  leads  us  to  the 
"Conclusion"  of  this  thesis. 
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CONCLUSION 
Imagine 


It  will  take  substantial  energy,  creativity  and  maybe  even  a  significant  paradigm 
shift  for  a  congregation  or  diocese  to  invest  in  The  Baptismal  Model  for  Ministry  or 
something  similar  to  it.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  allows  and  some  would  say, 
'encourages'  flexibility  and  creativity  for  those  who  plan  worship.  The  rubrics  provide 
for  people  writing  parts  of  the  liturgy  themselves.  The  Church  of  England  has  built  upon 
this  spirit,  in  their  alternative  prayer  book,  Common  Worship.        It  would  mean  a  major 
paradigm  "adjustment"  for  both  the  clergy  and  the  people  for  it  will  require  more 
involvement  of  people  and  more  of  the  clergy's  time  and  energy.  The  response  to  many 
of  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  thesis  might  well  be,  "Who  has  time  to  add  one  more 
'jot'  or  'tittle'  to  their  time  for  planning?"  I  found  at  our  local  Clericus  meeting  for 
example,  many  blank  and  exhausted  stares  as  I  tried  to  lead  them  in  a  discussion  of  these 
matters. 

"How  do  we  get  these  ideas  into  the  thoughts  of  those  who  plan  liturgy?"  There 
must  be  plenty  of  worship  leaders  who  are  interested  in  this  topic  though  for  they  buy 
books  on  the  topic.  (Richard  Giles  has  second  editions  to  his  books.)  Even  if  some  of 
these  ideas  were  eventually  incorporated  into  a  volume  of  Enriching  Our  Worship,  we 
would  still  have  a  great  distance  to  cover  in  order  to  get  these  ideas  into  the  actual  hands 


112 

Common  Worship,  Services  and  Prayers  for  the  Church  of  England.  London:  Church  House 

Publishing,  2000.  (Almost  every  page  that  includes  rubrics) 
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and  heads  of  those  who  plan  liturgy.  I  have  shared  aspects  of  this  thesis  with  church 
professionals,  both  lay  and  ordained.  No  matter  how  much  I  say  ahead  of  time  that  these 
ideas  are  designed  to  both  enhance  current  liturgies  and  to  lead  us  toward  a  baptismal 
way  of  life,  which  in  turn  will  further  enhance  our  liturgies,  the  response  often  is  still, 
"There  is  no  way  anyone  would  want  to  use  all  these  ideas!"  "Well  that  would  never 
work  in  our  parish!"  "That  one  idea  is  a  good  idea  that  I  can  incorporate  into  a  baptism 
service."  I  must  reiterate  that  many  of  these  ideas  will  only  make  sense  after  years  of 
dialogue  with  bishops,  seminary  deans,  seminarians,  priests,  deacons,  and  laity  on 
diocesan,  national  and  local  levels. 

No,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  expand  the  baptism  service  if  a  congregation  has  not 
embraced  some  part  of  the  values  expressed  in  this  thesis.  I  wonder  though,  what  would 
happen  if  congregations  took  little  steps  that  turned  into  bigger  steps.  As  we  adjust  the 
liturgies  just  a  little  bit  or  combine  our  services  from  time  to  time,  then  having 
discussions  of  a  baptismal  ecclesiology  will  make  more  sense.  They  might  even  work 
their  way  to  General  Convention.  Imagine  what  would  happen. . . 


•  IfTBMM  or  similar  ideas  became  topics  for  table  talk  discussions  at  clergy 
conferences,  vestry  training  conferences,  diocesan  conventions,  House  of  Bishops 
gatherings,  General  Convention,  or  a  gathering  of  seminary  deans. 

•  If  a.  seminar  on  the  TBMM  or  some  other  baptismal  model  was  offered  at 
seminaries.  Seminarians  have  the  time  and  energy  to  be  creative  with  liturgy. 
They  often  tend  to  be  more  idealistic  and  hopeful  than  the  seasoned  clergy.  Plus 
if  any  of  these  ideas  get  into  their  minds,  then  it  is  likely  they  will  try  some  of 
them  out  when  they  get  into  the  field. 
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•  T/'seminaries  structured  their  curricula  around  the  Baptismal  Covenant. 

•  ^workshops  on  enhancing  the  symbols  and  values  of  baptism  in  the  liturgy  and 
on  the  TBMM  were  offered  at  continuing  education  conferences. 

•  T^Para-church  organizations  such  as  Associated  Parishes  used  these  ideas  to 
stimulate  discussion,  for  organizations  such  as  these  have  the  expertise  to  fine 
tune  the  TBMM.  Some  of  these  discussions  could  progress  into  resolutions  at 
General  Convention. 

•  7/Titurgics  Professors,  Christian  Formation  Directors  and  Music  Directors  got  in 
the  same  room  to  discuss  these  ideas. 

•  If  these  ideas  were  the  topic  of  discussion  for  more  official  structures  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  which  might  be  able  to  incorporate  some  of  them  into  the 
official  life  of  the  Church  ...structures  such  as  the  Standing  Commission  on 
Liturgy  and  Music. 


Our  liturgies  and  our  understandings  of  baptism  are  continuing  and  will  continue 
to  evolve  and  my  hope  is  that  the  rich  symbolism  that  underlies  baptism  will  not  simply 
seep  but  fully  flow  more  and  more  into  the  hearts,  souls  and  minds,  hands  and  feet, 
pocketbooks  and  pocket  calendars  of  the  baptized  and  influence  the  continued  evolution 
of  our  liturgies,  our  ministries  and  our  life  together  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 


Grant  we  beseech  thee  Almighty  God,  that  the  words  which  we  have  heard  [and 
read]  this  Day  with  our  outward  ears  [and  eyes]  may  through  thy  grace,  be  so 
grafted  inwardly  in  our  hearts  that  they,  may  bring  forth  in  us  the  fruit  of  good 
living  to  the  honor  and  Praise  of  thy  name;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  113 

Amen. 


113  BCP,  "Prayer  68,  After  Worship,"  834. 
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APPENDIX  A:  Sample  Structure  of  the  Liturgy 


Finding  significant  pieces  of  Scripture  that  fit  the  theme  and  vow  of  the  day  are  great 
ways  of  formation  for  our  people  and  these  pieces  of  Scripture  may  be  incorporated  in 
various  sentences  throughout  the  liturgy.  This  is  one  more  opportunity  for  Christian 
Formation  to  be  an  intimate  part  of  the  liturgy  which  is  Christian  Formation  at  its  best. 
The  following  are  some  other  suggested  examples  of  ways  to  form  the  liturgy. 


Opening  Words  &  Processions 

The  liturgy  (every  liturgy  or  only  on  special  occasions)  could  begin  at  the  font  with  an 
opening  prayer  or  words  that  reflect  baptismal  themes  or  the  vow  of  the  season.  The 
procession  could  begin  from  there.  Quoting  Act  2.39-42  during  the  season  after 
Pentecost  might  be  an  example: 

Peter  said  to  the  crowds:  "For  the  promise  is  for  you,  for  your  children,  and  for 
all  who  are  far  away,  everyone  whom  the  Lord  our  God  calls  to  him.  So  those 
who  welcomed  his  message. ..devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles '  teaching  and 
fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  to  the  prayers.  "  (Acts  2.42) 


Song  of  Praise 

The  BCP  provides  much  flexibility  here  for  the  rubrics  make  it  clear  that  "another  song 
of  praise"  can  be  sung.  One  that  directly  relates  to  the  baptismal  theme  of  the  season  or 
day  could  be  used.  Using  a  special  one  for  the  entire  season  could  provide  reinforcement. 
The  Magnificat,  for  example,  would  be  appropriate  during  the  season  of  Advent;  Psalm 
5 1  for  Lent;  the  Venite  and/or  Jubilate  for  the  season  after  Pentecost;  Canticle  1 1  for 
Epiphany  season;  and  "Christ  our  Passover"  (page  83,  BCP)  for  Easter  season. 


Sermons 

We  have  discussed  above  some  possible  themes  of  proclamation  for  sermons  at  actual 
baptisms.  Another  approach  would  be  to  attempt  to  "unpack"  some  of  the  different 
meanings  of  baptism  at  different  baptism  services  or  at  services  where  the  "Renewal  of 
Vows"  is  made.  This  might  be  appropriate  in  congregations  which  renew  their  vows 
routinely  through  the  seasons  of  the  year.  There  have  been  and  are  many  meanings  given 
to  baptism.  No  preacher  or  teacher  can  cover  all  of  them  in  one  sermon  or  one  teaching. 
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One  could  consider  teaching  on  a  particular  theology  of  baptism  during  a  particular 
season  or  other  special  occasion. 

1 .  Lent:  Dying  with  Christ,  repentance  of  sins. 

2.  Easter:  Rising  with  Christ,  forgiveness  of  sins,  being  washed  clean 

3.  Pentecost:  Receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism,  being  grafted  into  the 

Body  of  Christ 

4.  Advent:  Being  a  new  creation 

5.  Epiphany:  Being  a  child  of  God,  an  heir  to  the  throne 


Credo 

I  know  of  one  congregation  which  replaces  the  Nicene  Creed  with  the  "Renewal  of 
Baptismal  Vows"  every  Sunday.114    We  have  already  discussed  ways  to  do  this  above. 


The  Prayers  of  the  People 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  provides  options  while  at  the  same  time,  encouraging 
congregations  to  write  their  own  prayers.  (See  the  rubrics  on  page  383  of  the  BCP.) 
"Adaptations  or  insertions  suitable  to  the  occasion  may  be  made.  "  "The  Celebrant  may 
introduce  the  Prayers  with  a  sentence  related  to  the  occasion,  or  season  or  Proper  of  the 
Day.  "  The  Celebrant's  "sentence"  could  set  the  prayers  in  the  context  of  the  baptismal 
theme  of  the  day  or  season.  The  prayers  could  be  written  with  that  focus  in  mind  and  if 
particular  ministries  are  being  highlighted  or  commissioned  at  the  service,  then  some  of 
that  group  if  gifted  in  this  area,  could  have  participated  in  writing  the  prayers.  The 
service  of  baptism  is  an  opportunity  to  model  writing  the  prayers  since  this  liturgy  is 
already  so  different  from  the  regular  Sunday  liturgy.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
some  Prayers  of  the  People  to  be  said  during  Epiphany. 

•  We  pray  for  our  world  leaders.  Lord  helps  us  to  care  enough  about  the  world 
around  us  to  learn  the  stories  of  other  nations. 

•  We  pray  for  world  peace.  Lord  help  us  to  be  people  of  inner  peace  and  to  strive 
for  peace  and  justice,  respecting  the  dignity  of  every  human  being. 

•  We  pray  for  our  church  leaders.  Lord  help  us  to  support  them  by  word  and  action. 

•  We  pray  for  those  who  are  sick  and  troubled.  Lord  help  us  to  want  to  help  them. 

•  We  pray  for  our  enemies,  both  political  and  personal.  Lord  help  us  to  want  to 
pray  for  them  and  help  us  to  love  and  bless  them  as  you  have  commanded  us  to 
do. 
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Devon  Anderson  sent  me  an  email  in  2008  about  a  parish  that  does  this  and  it  has  been  quite  effective. 
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We  pray  for  creation.  Lord  you  have  charged  each  Christian,  Jew  and  Muslim  to 

be  stewards  of  all  creation...  the  air,  the  sea,  the  fishes  and  the  animals  that  creep 

upon  the  earth.  Help  us  join  hands  in  caring  for  all  creation. 

We  pray  for  the  will  to  stop  living  lives  that  consume  more  of  our  fair  share  of  the 

world's  resources. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  in  danger,  sorrow  or  any  kind  of  trouble.  Give  us  eyes 

to  see  the  children  who  grow  up  in  urban  war  zones,  ears  to  hear  their  cries  and 

the  will  to  use  our  power  and  influence  to  do  something  about  it. 


Confession  of  Sin 

The  BCP  states  that  one  of  the  sentences  from  the  Penitential  Order  on  page  351  or  316 
may  be  used  at  the  confession.  It  may  be  that  a  sentence  that  is  written  specifically  to 
reinforce  the  baptismal  theme  of  the  day  or  season  may  be  used  with  the  bishop's 
permission.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  what  some  added  sentences  of  confession 
might  sound  like  during  the  season  of  Epiphany: 

Dear  God  you  have  chosen  us  to  be  a  light  unto  the  nations  and  to  proclaim  by 
word  and  example  the  good  News  of  God  in  Christ  and  yet  we  continually  fail  to 
do  so.   We  confess  that  sometimes  we  contribute  more  toward  the  darkness  than 
the  light.   We  confess  our  embarrassment  at  sharing  our  faith.   We  confess  our 
fear  of  our  own  abilities  to  do  so  and  our  desire  to  keep  our  faith  private.   We 
confess  our  fear  of  being  labeled  by  others,  if  we  were  to  share  our  faith.   We 
confess  that  we  are  not  confident  enough  about  our  faith  to  sometimes  even 
verbalize  it.   We  confess  that  we  do  come  too  often  to  your  table  for  solace  only, 
and  not  for  strength.  God  forgive  us  for  our  fears  and  give  us  both  the  desire  and 
will  to  follow  through  on  all  the  promises  made  in  Baptism.     AMEN. 


Offertory  Sentences 

The  BCP  provides  flexibility  in  what  offertory  sentences  may  be  said  (See  pages  376  & 
332.)  and  even  states,  "One  of  the  following  or  some  other  appropriate  sentence  of 
scripture  may  be  used."  This  would  be  another  opportunity  to  search  for  a  piece  of 
scripture  that  fits  the  theme  of  the  day. 

•     Quotes  from  the  Book  of  Amos  would  be  appropriate  during  the  season  of 

Advent.  "Seek  good  and  not  evil,  that  you  may  live;  and  so  the  Lord  God  of  hosts 
will  be  with  you  and  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an 
everflowing  stream."  (Amos  5.14  &  24)  This  could  be  used  as  a  dismissal  during 
Advent. 
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• 


John  13.14-15  could  be  read  every  Sunday  in  Epiphany:  "  Jesus  said,  if  I  your 
Lord  and  Teacher  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  another 's 
feet.  For  I  have  set  you  an  example,  that  you  also  should  do  as  I  have  done  for 
you.  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  " 

Luke  3.8  could  be  quoted  during  Lent  where  John  the  Baptist  proclaims,  "Bear 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance!" 

The  words  from  Malachi  3.8  about  robbing  the  Lord  of  the  tithes  could  be  used  by 
a  brave  leader  of  worship  during  "Stewardship  Season." 


Alms  and  Oblations 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  the  rubrics  require  representatives  of  the  congregations 
to  bring  forth  the  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  money  or  other  gifts.  See  the  rubrics  on 
pages  333  and  361  in  the  BCP.  Previously  the  rubrics  read,  "Deacons,  Churchwardens, 
or  other  fit  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  bring  the  offerings  to  the  minister."115 
The  rubrics  do  not  use  the  word,  "may"  here  which  is  normally  used  when  there  is  an 
option  of  doing  or  saying  what  is  written.  Representatives  of  a  particular  ministry  which 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  season  could  bring  those  forward.  They  could  also  bring 
forward  a  special  gift  that  relates  to  their  ministry  that  would  be  placed  on  the  altar. 
Those  gifts  could  be  anything  from  prayer  shawls  to  various  sundry  articles  used  in  the 
particular  ministry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  light  of  the  wonderful  work  that  Wayne  Schwab  is  doing 
regarding  "Members  as  Missionaries,"  that  in  congregations  where  particular  families  or 
persons  are  signed  up  to  bring  forth  the  oblations,  that  they  might  bring  up  symbols  of 
their  jobs,  their  schools  and  their  home  life  to  be  blessed.  I  know  of  congregations  where 
this  has  been  done  at  the  offertory.  In  fact  I  know  of  a  congregation  where  a  policeperson 
brought  up  her  gun  to  have  it  blessed  that  it  might  never  be  used.1 16 


The  Eucharistic  Prayer 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  use  a  special  Eucharistic  prayer  the  first  Sunday  of  each  new 
liturgical  season  when  the  baptismal  vows  are  renewed.  A  congregation  could  use  an 
appropriate  Eucharistic  prayer  for  an  entire  season  that  fit  the  baptismal  vow  theme  of 
that  season.  There  are  a  number  of  optional  Eucharistic  prayers  in  the  BCP  and  in 
Enriching  our  Worship. 


115  Hatchett,  Commentary,  348. 

116  Holy  Trinity  Parish  in  the  1970's. 
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Eucharistic  Prayers  C  and  D  probably  make  the  most  sense  for  baptisms.  In 
congregations  which  do  not  use  Prayer  C  very  often,  just  being  different  can  be  effective. 
Prayer  C  also  rehearses  our  history  with  more  detail  and  in  light  of  the  baptismal 
promises,  it  spells  out  that  we  "come  not  for  solace  only,  but  for  strength  [to  carry  out  our 
vows?]... not  for  pardon  only,  but  for  renewal  [to  carry  out  our  vows?]."  The  words,  "Let 
the  Grace  of  this  Holy  Communion  make  us  one  body,  one  spirit  in  Christ,"  echo  the 
beginning  of  a  service  for  Baptism.  Finally  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  water  and 
spirit  in  the  words,  ". .  .and  made  a  new  people  by  water  and  the  Spirit."    Eucharistic 
Prayer  D  has  the  advantage  of  incorporating  the  Prayers  of  the  People,  so  prayers  for  the 
world  and  wider  church  can  be  added,  since  the  Prayers  for  the  Candidates  usually 
replace  the  Prayers  of  the  People  in  the  service  for  Holy  Baptism. 


The  Breaking  of  the  Bread 

The  rubrics  on  Page  364  state,  "In  place  of  [Christ  our  Passover]  or  in  addition  to  the 
preceding,  some  other  suitable  anthem  may  be  used.  "  A  congregation  may  choose  to 
write  a  suitable  anthem  to  the  season  or  baptismal  theme  or  use  something  from  our 
alternative  worship  resources. 


The  Dismissal 

This  of  all  times  and  places  in  the  liturgy  is  to  remind  the  people  of  the  theme  of  the  day 
and  so  adding  to  the  dismissal  would  be  a  positive  reinforcement.  The  words  and 
purposes  of  the  dismissal  have  changed  throughout  the  generations.117  A  congregation 
that  is  modeled  after  the  TBMM  might  choose  to  quote  various  scriptures  that  relate  to 
the  vow  of  the  season. 


Advent 

Deacon  Hear  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah: 

With  what  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  God  on  high? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  and  then  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil? 
Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul? 

He  has  told  you  O  mortal,  what  is  good; 

and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice 

and  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God? 

117  Hatchett,  Commentary,  396. 
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Now  go  in  peace  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord. 


Epiphany 


Deacon 


Listen  to  these  words  from  the  book  of  James 


What  good  is  it  my  brothers  and  sisters  if  you  say  you  have  faith 

but  do  not  have  works?  Can  faith  save  you? 

If  a  brother  or  sister  is  naked  and  lacks  daily  food 

and  one  of  you  say  to  them,  "Go  in  peace;  keep  warm  and  eat  your  fill,  " 

and  yet  you  do  not  supply  their  bodily  needs,  what  is  the  good  of  that? 


Deacon 
People 


(James  2.14-17) 

Now  let  us  forth  into  the  world  showing  forth  our  faith, 
not  only  with  our  lips  but  with  our  lives! 
Thanks  be  to  God. 


Easter 


Deacon 


Listen  to  the  words  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew; 


And  Jesus  said  to  them, 

"Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations 

baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  teaching  them  to  obey  everything  I  have  commanded  you. 
And  remember,  I  am  with  you  always  to  the  end  of  the  age.  (Matthew  28. 1 8-20.) 


Deacon 
People 


Let  us  go  forth  in  the  name  of  Christ! 
Thanks  be  to  God. 


Pentecost 


Deacon 


Listen  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel 


In  the  last  days  it  will  be,  God  declares, 

that  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh. 

Then  everyone  who  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 


Deacon 
People 


Let  us  go  forth  into  the  world  rejoicing  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
Thanks  be  to  God 
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APPENDIX  B:  Times  for  a  Combined  Service 


1 .  The  entire  Easter  Season:  This  of  all  seasons  would  be  a  great  unifier. 
Attendance  is  traditionally  low  during  this  time  so  everyone  could  probably  fit  in 
the  sanctuary.  Renewing  the  Baptismal  Vows  in  place  of  the  creed  every  Sunday 
during  Easter  season  (with  the  bishop's  permission  and  encouragement)  would  be 
great. 

2.  "Fall  Kick-Off  Sunday"  would  be  a  time  to  focus  on  the  apostles'  teaching  and 
commission  all  those  who  minister  in  Christian  Formation.  (Why  for  instance  if 
Sunday  School  is  open  to  all,  do  so  many  congregations  usually  commission  the 
teachers  only  at  the  later  services?) 

3.  Congregational  Feast  Day  and/or  Founders  Day  are  opportunities  for  a  unified 
service  and  reaffirming  the  Baptismal  Vows. 

4.  Annual  Congregational  Meeting:  This  is  the  meeting  where  business  is 
conducted,  the  budget  is  reviewed,  vestry  members  are  elected  and  the 
rector/vicar  gives  the  annual  report.  The  rector/vicar  may  want  to  report  on  how 
well  the  congregation  has  lived  the  baptismal  vows.  What  better  time  to  renew 
baptismal  vows  and  to  review  the  year  in  light  of  having  kept  those  vows. 

5.  The  first  Sunday  of  each  Liturgical  season:  Members  will  get  to  at  least  recognize 
each  other  if  it  is  done  this  often.  Each  of  these  Sundays  could  be  a  time  to  focus 
upon  one  of  the  baptismal  promises  that  fits  the  season  and  the  ministries  related 
to  them  would  be  commissioned  at  the  services.  For  example,  if  Advent  is  a 
season  to  focus  upon  the  last  promise,  then  "social  justice"  ministries  would  be 
commissioned  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent.  What  a  teaching  moment  it  could 
be  when  the  children  ask,  "Why  is  this  Sunday  so  different?"  and  the  parent 
answers:  "Don't  you  remember?  We  always  do  this  the  first  Sunday  of  a  new 
liturgical  season."  Liturgy  is  the  ultimate  Christian  Formation  experience. 

6.  All  summer,  from  Pentecost  through  Kick-Off  Sunday:  Many  congregations 
already  do  this  especially  since  attendance  is  down.  This  is  also  the  beginning  of 
Ordinary  time  and  might  be  a  good  season  to  dress  casually.  This  time,  the  kids 
will  ask,  "Why  are  we  all  dressing  so  casually  today?"  Children  could  put  an 
extra  dollar  in  the  offering  plate  since  they  were  dressing  casual,  much  like  many 
schools  do  on  Fridays.  Pentecost  Sunday,  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  would 
definitely  be  a  Sunday  for  the  entire  congregation  to  renew  their  baptismal 
covenant. 


7.    All  Saints  Day.  Well  that  says  it  all  doesn't  it? 
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APPENDIX  C:  Samples  in  Special  Liturgies 


Funerals 

Funeral  services  remind  us  that  we  have  died  with  Christ  and  will  rise  with  Him. 
Certainly  we  could  begin  with  a  prayer  at  the  font,  as  I  have  seen  done  at  Roman 

110 

Catholic  funerals. 

Grant  that  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 's  death  and 
resurrection  may  die  to  sin  and  rise  to  newness  of  life  and  that  through  the 
grave  and  gate  of  death  we  may  pass  with  Him  to  our  joyful  resurrection. 

AMEN.119 

If  a  congregation  is  used  to  reaffirming  their  baptismal  vows  on  a  regular  basis 
then  reaffirming  the  Baptismal  Covenant  after  the  homily  might  be  an  appropriate 
time.  It  could  be  introduced  by  praying  the  following  prayer  first  (BCP,  292  & 
497)  and  including  the  bidding  on  page  303  of  the  BCP. 

Our  brother  was  washed  in  Baptism  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Through  the  Paschal  mystery,  dear  friends,  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by 
Baptism  into  his  death  and  raised  with  him  to  newness  of  life.  Please  turn 
to  page  304  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  let  us  join  in  fellowship 
with  N.  and  all  the  saints  and  renew  our  own  baptismal  covenant.  Do  you 
believe... 


Weddings 

Wedding  services  might  be  a  time  we  are  reminded  of  the  third  vow  for  Paul  says 
that  marriage  is  a  symbol  of  Christ's  love  for  the  church  and  therefore,  marriage  is 
a  living  proclamation.  A  wedding  could  begin  at  the  font  with  a  prayer  such  as: 

We  have  all  been  made  one  in  Christ  through  the  waters  of  Baptism.  N 
and  N  now  come  to  be  made  one  in  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  Please 
turn  to  page  304  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  let  us  join  in 
fellowship  with  them  and  all  the  saints  and  renew  our  own  baptismal 
covenant.  Do  you  believe . . . 
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I  have  seen  this  done  at  Roman  Catholic  funerals,  where  water  is  taken  from  the  font  and  sprinkled  upon 
the  casket  as  the  celebrant  says  some  prayers  and  other  words. 

This  prayer  is  included  in  the  prayers  of  the  Rite  I  funeral  service  on  page  480.  There  is  no  reason  not  to 
pray  it  as  the  coffin  is  sprinkled  with  water. 
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Ordinations 

Of  all  services  that  the  baptismal  covenant  is  renewed,  I  would  expect  it  to  be 
done  at  services  for  the  ordination  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  Even  as  we  set 
aside  a  person  for  holy  orders  it  would  be  a  good  and  joyful  thing  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  all  share  in  "the  priesthood  of  all  believers"  and  in  the  diaconal 
ministry.  A  candidate  for  bishop  could  reaffirm  the  baptismal  covenant  with  the 
entire  congregation  before  being  consecrated  a  bishop. 
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APPENDIX  D:    A  Description  of  Dissonance 


Juan  Oliver  posted  the  following  on  the  Associated  Parishes  listserv  and  it,  on  one 
level,  sounds  extremely  pessimistic  about  the  current  state  of  the  liturgy.  He  phrases  in  an 
acute  manner  the  immense  spiritual,  cognitive  and  liturgical  dissonance  that  so  many 
Christian  institutions  suffer  from.  He  is  responding  to  a  discussion  about  various 
liturgical  accoutrements  such  as  Advent  Wreaths.  However,  just  about  every  possible 
criticism  that  can  be  offered  about  our  liturgies  and  might  be  offered  regarding  many  of 
the  suggested  liturgical  enhancements  in  this  thesis  are  covered  in  his  words,  but  these 
paragraphs  also  hint  of  the  hope  that  we  can  begin  to  move  in  the  right  direction  for 
addressing  ways  to  make  our  symbols  more  real  to  the  people.  I  have  quoted  him 
verbatim  with  grammar  and  jargon  as  he  has  put  it. 


Just  about  everything  we  say  and  do  in  church  is  way,  way,  too  opaque  for  most 
people  other  than  the  mandarins  on  this  listserv:  processions  where  people  don't 
move,  Collects  that  do  not  gather,  proclamations  in  translations  are  so  "churchy" 
that  they  mystify  the  listener  allowing  her  to  think  she's  had  a  spiritual 
experience;  preaching  harangues  rather  than  scripture  interpretation  by  the 
assembly,  the  People  of  God  hog  tied  and  gagged  in  the  name  of  "mystery,"  space 
and  people  divided  into  less  and  more  sacred;  offertories  when  Christ  did  that 
already,  a  Canon  so  full  of  jargon  that  people  tune  it  out,  bread  that  isn't  bread,  a 
traction  when  hosts  are  pre-cut,  baptisms  that  cannot  drown,  wine  turning  to 
vinegar  (I  swear!),  dabs  of  rancid  oil  trying  to  mean  royal  anointing,  a  sending 
that  doesn't  empower  and  commission.  It's  no  wonder  most  people  think 
"symbol"  means  "not  real." 

If  Advent  meant  to  most  congregants  something  like  a  renewal  of  an  urgent 
expectation  of  a  new  world  of  justice  and  peace  and  love,  a  new  world  just  around 
the  corner,  rather  than  counting  days  till  Santa,  their  interest  in  advent  wreaths 
would  just  fizzle. 
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Signs  and  symbols  are  true  when  they  do  manifest  and  reveal,  (If  you  have  to  look 
up  their  meaning,  they  are  not  working).  When  we  love  them  as  things  in 
themselves,  or  as  pointing  to  a  vague  "je  ne  sais  quoi"  they  become  idols,  and  it's 
time  for  icon-smashers  to  go  to  work  and  kill  the  Buddha  (oops,  slipped 
religions). 

Many  of  us  on  this  listserv  can  share  stories  of  people  who  were  transformed  and 
brought  into  the  fold  by  the  real  thing:  bread  that  was  bread,  a  baptism  in  enough 
water  to  drown  in,  a  eucharistic  full  meal,  a  sending  to  transform  the 
neighborhood,  not  a  cute  thing  in  sight. 

Juan  Oliver 


Juan  has  stepped  forward  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many  who  wanted  to  reform  our  liturgy 
and  named  clearly  the  dissonance  mentioned  in  this  thesis.  Juan  actually  loves  our 
liturgy  and  is  criticizing  it  from  within. 

There  are  so  many  ways  that  we  can  address  this  dissonance  and  this  thesis  is  one 
of  many  ways  to  do  that  in  this  time  and  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  However,  they 
will  only  affect  the  Church  if  they  come  across  as  understandable  and  congruent  with  the 
lives  of  the  baptized.  It  is  hoped  that  whatever  ideas  that  are  taken  from  this  thesis  may 
decrease  the  dissonance  rather  than  increase  it.  I  pray  that  each  congregation  and/or  each 
diocese  will  move  forward  in  fear  and  trembling,  hoping  and  praying  that  someone  like 
Juan  looks  back  on  their  renewed  liturgy  and  their  ministries  and  declares,  "Great  work 
good  and  faithful  servants  of  God!" 


Juan  Oliver,  Advent  lections  -  wreaths.  Associated  Parishes  Listserve,  ap-inembersfV?vahoogroups.coin, 
Posted  and  accessed  at  3:16  P.M.,  December  9,  2009. 
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